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PREFACE. 



It was thought by friends, who had seen 
the childish writings of the subject of this 
sketch, that a selection from them might be 
interesting and suggestive to those of similar 
age. In making such selections, and con- 
necting them by links of a brief life, but little 
varied by incident, a sorrowing heart has 
found solace, and been aided more fervently 
to say, " The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away : blessed be the name of the 
Lord." 



Hartford, Conn., 185*2. 
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I. 



INFANT YEARS. 

" Fair is the morn of life, 

Like blush of opening rose, 
Ere gathering cloud, or strife. 
Or thorn, it knows." 

Andrew Maximilian Sigourney, the young- 
est child of Charles Sigourney, Esq., and Lydia 
Huntley Sigourney, was born at Hartford, Conn,, 
on Sunday, July 11th, 1830. 

His infancy was healthful, and the diseases 
that hover round the early years of life touched 
him lightly and left no enduring trace. Love 
for his little sister, not two years older than himself, 
was among the first and strongest indications of 
his wakening heart. She was ever near him, 
and his large, bright eyes followed her move- 
ments with a loving wonder. The first smiles, 
80 inexpressibly dear to a mother's heart, were 
divided with this fairy companion, who, with her 
bird-like tones, fondly solicited them. Great was 
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her exultation, when he began to balance himself 
upon his tiny feet, and, clasping the folds of her 
dress, paced slowly after her, up and down the 
nursery, day after day, until he acquired a firm 
step, and hand in hand ran by her side. 

When he was first permitted to press the 
velvet turf of his father's lawn, among whose 
curving gravel-walks he had often been drawn 
in his little carriage, a new and strange delight 
overpowered him. The pleasure of muscular 
movement and vigour — the consciousness of a 
broader liberty — and the rich beauty of nature, 
rushed at once through the open window of his 
heart. The summer flowers were in their bloom 
and fragrance, the sparkling stream fell with a 
lulling sound, in the deep grove was the carol 
of birds, while here and there, through its shades, 
the oriole darted like a living flame. Methought 
the beautiful earth kindly welcomed the little 
stranger, who with uncertain steps took his first 
course upon her bosom. 

Among his earliest developements of character 
were a strong will and great truthfulness. He 
was not rapid in his acquisition of language, but 
gave close attention to the import of the words 
that he learned, and applied them steadfastly, 
and without circumlocution, to their respective 
images. He exhibited the reverse of Rochefou- 
cault's theory, that "language is a medium of 
disguising truth." His own faults were narrated 
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with entire simplicity. When guilty of any mis- 
demeanour, his attentive nurse, with whom he was 
an especial favourite, would sometimes lead him 
to his mother's room, and, shutting the door, leave 
him to utter his own accusation. On inquiry, he 
never failed to state the most minute circum- 
stance, just as it occurred, suppressing no iota of 
infantine commission or omission. 

If the matter were at all softened by a nega- 
tive interrogation, such as " My little boy did 
not do this, or say that?" The reply w^ould be, 
" Andrew did" his head declining with sorrow 
for the offence, but with no idea of taking refuge 
in aught of subterfuge or obliquity. 

Some phrenologist, on examining his head, 
gave, among other results, a prominent com- 
bativeness. It was felt that it might be well for 
the earliest training to avail itself of this sug- 
gestion. Therefore, great pains were taken to 
teach kindness to the animal creation, and to 
prevent injury or extinction of life to all harm- 
less insects. He early became obedient to these 
instructions. One morning, while receiving his 
little lesson in natural history, sitting on his 
mother's lap, being too young to read, he was 
told of the habits of a bird who partially sub* 
sisted on catching flies, and exclaimed with a 
deep horror upon his baby face, " Kill flies! — 
Will God forgive the bird?" 

As his mental powers unfolded, his percep- 
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tions were not strikingly acute, but his habits 
of fixed attention prominent and remarkable. 
They gave almost a solemnity to his infant 
countenance, so earnestly would he regard with 
a full, grave eye, every speaker who addressed 
him. Long ere the completion of his first year, 
in the silent watches of the night, his mother 
would find, on accidentally waking, that bright 
eye scanning her face with strange intensity, his 
head resting on her arm, whence for fourteen 
months, the period that elapsed before his wean- 
ing, he was never willing to have it removed 
during the hours allotted to repose. Often, as 
with magnetic influence, that searching, pro- 
longed gaze of the babe that knew no sound of 
speech, seemed to draw her soul into his own, 
till she almost felt awe mingling with the love 
that had no limit. 

When able to walk, the desire he felt to be 
always with his sister induced him to accompany 
her every morning, to his mother's room, where 
she received her little lessons. Being able to 
read in the Scriptures at three years old, several 
books were used as adjuncts during the brief 
period of her daily instructions. But for him, 
who acquired much later the knowledge of 
written language, the ear was the only medium 
of tutelage. Yet ever there would be some 
thought simplified for the baby scholar, sitting 
80 quietly in his little chair, ready to receive it, and 
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sure to keep it if it were fully comprehended, for 
his memory early revealed peculiar tenacity. 
Slight, indeed, were the axioms then committed to 
his custody, for the mind in its earliest dawnings 
should be tenderly dealt with. One pressure too 
much on its untuned harp, and some string may 
ever after be weak or discordant. 

A dew-drop and a kiss might be all his morn- 
ing lesson. Yet the next morning the dew-drop 
would be found, freshly folded, in the bosom of 
the rosebud. 

He considered it a privilege to be included in 
the summons to these stated seasons of teaching ; 
and, when his another appeared at the nursery- 
door for that purpose, was fond of throwing a small 
silken scarf around his neck, and laying the ends 
in her hand, would say, " Will mamma lead 
Andrew with a bridle to ma-wees cool?" 

While he waited with docility his turn to 
gather here and there a crumb, he closely re- 
garded his sister, as she passed her tiny recita- 
tions in the elementary parts of various studies, 
with somewhat of the emotion of Goldsmith's 
peasant-children — 

" whose wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all she knew." 

Still, in his silent gathering of fragments, the 
little basket of the mind became better stored 
than was anticipated. Especially were moral and 
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religious precepts accumulated and treasured. 
This was evinced by what confirms and ripens 
all knowledge, — the habit of teaching. His class 
of disciples were as unique as their preceptor, — 
being no other than a large flock of poultry. 

In the rear of the ornamental grounds was a 
long range of out-houses, where they had their 
domicile and refectory. There, beneath the shade 
of spreading trees, he mounted a low pedestal to 
address them. He dealt principally in reproof 
and admonition, with an admixture of higher 
hopes than are usually vouchsafed to such an 
auditory. 

" My people ! you must be gqpd. You must 
all love one another, or you will not go to 
Heaven. 

" I heard you quarrelling yesterday. You 
made a great noise when you were fed. Some 
snatched the largest pieces. The tall turkeys 
pecked the chickens. You strong ones drove 
the weak away. This was very wrong. I have 
told you so before. Remember, if you do such 
things, you will never get to Heaven." 

I think now that I hear his clear voice, his 
deliberate enunciation, pausing at the close of 
every phrase, as if to allow his feathered class 
time for reflection, — his little white arms occa- 
sionally thrown out in graceful gesture to enforce 
his positions. St. Anthony, who preached to the 
fishes, might have possessed more eloquence, but 
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not more zeal, than this self-appointed infant 
lecturer to the proud fan-tailed turkeys, and the 
brooding mothers gathering their offspring under 
their wings. 

Another of his earliest developements was in- 
dignation against tyranny. No one might abuse 
an animal unblamed by him. From his sheltered 
residence and home education he was seldom ex- 
posed to such exhibitions. But in drives through 
the city, in which he was indulged during fine 
weather, he sometimes witnessed the oppression 
of the strong over the weak. A large dog, or a 
large boy, ill-treating his inferiors, shared equally 
his resentment and expostulations. On one oc- 
casion, a stranger-gentleman in the streets, ex- 
ercising what might appear unkind domination 
over his horse, saw thrust from a carriage a baby- 
face, and heard the adjuration, — 

" Don't you shrike that horse again ! Andrew 
tell 00 not /" 

His semi-rural life, and constant companion- 
ship with nature, fostered in him a habit of per- 
sonifying lifeless things, as well as a friendship 
for the humblest creatures. If he walked alone 
among the winding paths bordered with flowers, 
it was observed that his lips often moved. He 
was speaking to them as to friends. He confided 
to them his plans. He reproved their imagined 
faults. To his simple, loving heart, they were as 
beings of intelligence and sympathy. The heart's- 
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ease, or pansy, was an especial favourite. He 
sometimes seated himself on the ground by it, 
and pressed his lips very gently upon its petals. 
On being asked what he was doing, he testified 
embarrassment, and said, he " loved flowers that 
had large faces." 

In a beautiful grove, then an appendage to 
his father's grounds, which was tliickly sprinkled 
with wild flowers, he exercised more of absolute 
sway, not being permitted to gather those that 
were under the gardener's cultivation. Here he 
seemed to have established a code of justice, not 
unmarked by penal statutes. The too aspiring 
plants, that overshadowed and domineered over 
the humbler ones, he levelled, usually with a brief 
sentence, setting forth their offences. Sometimes he 
punished any imagined exultation at another's fall. 

" What ! tall daisy, — you looking so proud, 
when the buttercup is cut down ?" 

The usual judgment was, to lay it as low as its 
prostrate neighbour. But this Draconic system 
was rather an exception, the settled policy of his 
realm being protective to every form of vegetable 
life and prosperity. 

" The dreamy thought that every flower 
Gave him good-morrow as he gazed, 

Lent sweetness to his childhood's hour, — 
And ever as he fervent raised 

Glad looks to Heaven, the sunny sky 

Seemed lovingly to make reply." 
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Birds found a kind of paradise in his paternal 
domain, having accommodations of all kinds, 
from the hedge to the umbrageous elm and the 
kingly oak, being never annoyed by the shaft of 
the fowler. With their varieties, from the spar- 
row and robin, fearlessly taking their crumbs in 
the piazza, to the martin, paying rent in song for 
his own little house perched for him among the 
roof-trees, and the oriole, like winged flame, 
glancing through the green wood, — he was fami- 
liar from babyhood. These, and a few families of 
grey squirrels, who for a time made their home 
in the grove, laying up its walnuts for their winter 
hoard, and seen occasionally with delicate paws 
upraised to their nibbling mouths, and fan-like 
tails shading their shoulders like a graceful 
plume, he regarded with admiring wonder as a 
species of aristocracy. 

Yet the more despised forms of animal or 
reptile life were to him objects of indulgent and 
pitying care. In his ignorant innocence he de- 
sired that they might share in his own conve- 
niences and pleasures. 

" Poor caterpillar's feet cold. Let him come 
in and warm him." 

" Poor honey-bee got no hat. Poor hop-toad 
got no bonnet," he would sometimes say, sympa- 
thetically, as he felt the vertic sunbeam on his 
own better-guarded head. 

Many were the earnest appeals made to his 
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nurse to lead home with them any neglected 
children wandering in the streets, that they might 
be washed clean and dressed like himself. 

" The boy's face is dirty. Take him to An- 
drew's wash-bowl." The zeal that has actuated 
modern philanthropy to erect, in some lands, 
public baths for the poor, would have found in 
him a tenacious advocate. 

The perception of beauty was early and 
strongly developed. In the human countenance, 
as well as among the works of nature, he appre- 
ciated, and was attracted by, it. Though consti- 
tutionally timid with strangers, he would draw 
near to a fair brow with a loving and riveted 
gaze. One of his most emphatic expressions of 
displeasure was, *' You have not got a pretty face." 

To a dentist, who subjected him to a painful 
operation, his remark was, as soon as he could 
relieve his mouth from the flowing blood, — 

" I do not like you at all. You have not got 
a pretty face." 

This phrase, reserved for remarkable occa- 
sions, implied, not so much any deficiency in 
symmetry of feature, as an absence of kind senti- 
ment, or of the essential principles of harmony 
and love. Like the Vicar of Wakefield, he was 
a warm admirer of " happy human faces." Smiles 
were to him the sunlight of existence. Gravity, 
approaching to a frown, gave him a pain that he 
could not conceal. 
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" Look pleasant at Andrew," was one of bis 
earliest phrases. Sometimes he changed the 
supplicatory for an imperative form, laying great 
stress on the auxiliary verb, — 

" You shall look pleasant at Andrew ;" " You 
shall speak kind to Andrew." 

In his heart was that irrepressible desire of 
being loved which used to move the infant 
Mozart to ask the servants, as they passed him 
upon their daily employments, '' Do you love me 
well?" — and if any of them, to try him, answered 
" iVb," he covered his baby face and wept. 

A feeling of delicacy, so often observed in 
young children, was inwrought with the texture 
of his character. He was annoyed at any expo- 
sure of his person in dressing or undressing, and 
shrank from aught like coarseness of expression 
with disgust amounting to anger. 

He enjoyed his sports, but was quiet at them. 
Vociferous laughter or loud crying scarcely en- 
tered into the history of his infant years. To 
construct towers of every variety, with his small 
parallelograms of polished wood, to draw his little 
wagon along the gravel-walks, to trundle his bar- 
row, loaded with apples, like a practical farmer, 
or to amuse his sister while she took her first 
lessons with the needle, were sources of never- 
failing satisfaction. 

Among his cherished pleasures were those of 
thought. He was often discovered sitting alone 
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in some retired part of the grounds, or in a sum- 
merhouse which overlooked a romantic stream 
falling with soothing murmur. To the inquiry 
what he was doing, he would reply, — 

" Andrew's thoughts talked with him." 

Though full of health and vigour, and freely 
indulged in active play when his little lessons 
were over, he seemed to have found a more 
intense and hidden delight. He preferred to 
hold it sacred from investigation, perhaps be- 
cause his faculty of language, not being equally 
developed, was inadequate to their full interpre- 
tation. 

It would seem that his sleep was almost inva- 
riably accompanied by dreams. He not unfre- 
quently spoke of their dramatic action, and they 
seemed peopled by solemn personages. He de- 
pended on having his nurse read to him Bunyan's 
" Pilgrim^s Progress " after he had retired, until 
he fell asleep, and doubtless its imagery might 
have prompted or tinged his nightly imaginings. 
Then he seemed to erect a sort of tribunal out of 
his aerial visitants, and to dread their decisions. 
If his conduct had been incorrect during the day, 
he would sometimes say, at waking, with a face 
of anguish, " Andrew's dreams spoke cross to 
him ;" " Andrew's dreams blamed him." 

He was early accustomed to sing a simple 
hymn, seated on his mother's knee, ere he went 
to rest; and though not gifted, like his little 
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sister, with a musical ear, considered it as a devo- 
tional exercise, and composed himself to grave 
attention. Amid the germs of his infantine piety 
a sense of God's omnipresence was peculiarly 
prominent. That He was in every place, be- 
holding the evil and the good, was the Alpha 
and Omega of his fragmentary creed. 

Coupled with this consciousness of His per- 
petual presence was a touching simplicity of be- 
lief that he might always pour out his heart 
before Him and be heard. He delighted in this 
freedom of access, and felt that no thought was 
too trifling to be unfolded to a Father in Heaven. 
In whatever channel the current of his desires or 
anxieties flowed it was the constant remark, 
"Andrew must go and tell God," or "Andrew 
has been and told God." 

It would seem that there might be more of. 
freedom than of reverence in this communion ; 
yet as it was in silence, no human teacher might 
modify its phraseology. That "still small voice" 
of the heart slightly moved the lip, but uttered 
no sound. His morning and evening prayers he 
repeated as a duty, this solitary orison he claimed 
as a privilege. It was to him, in the wants and 
weaknesses of childhood, as a pavilion into which 
he ran and was safe — the shadow of a broad 
wing under which he took refuge. 

Making to himself an oratory in some recess 
of his nursery, or if in the parlour, surrounded by 
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others, folding himself in the lower part of the 
long shutter of the windows, that reached the 
floor, above which the bright chestnut locks of 
his little bowed-down head were visible, though 
he thought he was hidden from all, he would pass 
a brief interval, and return to his former sports or 
employments. If any inquiry was made, he 
frankly answered, — 

"Andrew went to speak to God." 
His intimate intercourse with the beautiful 
things of nature seemed to have opened the way 
for familiarity with their Almighty Maker. He 
who made the flowers, ana the streams, and the 
glorious stars, who brought forth the sun every 
morning, and at eventide drew the curtain over 
the sleeping earth, was a Being of goodness in 
whom his heart confided. Nature taught him 
, her ritual of love, and bade, as it were, his in- 
fant hand touch the hem of the garment of 
Omnipotence. 

The plastic soil, thus softened, was in a favour- 
able state for religious instruction. He listened 
attentively to what was told him of his duty to 
God. Wherein he fell short of its precepts, he 
felt sorrow, but not fear. He trusted that 
his best and truest Friend would not be strict 
to mark what was done amiss; and his faith 
in the Saviour's words, "Sufffer little children 
to come unto me, and forbid them not," was 
implicit. 
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When first permitted to attend church, though 
altogether too young to comprehend what he 
heard, his reverent deportment was remarkable. 
It was never necessary to caution him to sit still, 
or refrain from gazing about. The impression 
that it was the house of God, seemed to have 
taken possession of his mind. 

He had just passed his third birth-day when 
he first beheld a lifeless form. One bright sum- 
mer morning, his dear grandmother spoke not to 
him, nor took his little hand in hers, as she was 
wont. He was told that she was dead ; that while 
he slept, her blessed spirit had gone home to God, 
whom she had loved and trusted from her youth. 
With wonder he gazed on her countenance, no 
longer marked by pain or sorrow, on the pure 
unfurrowed forehead, and the symmetry of the 
chiselled features, over which it would seem al- 
most impossible that more than threescore year» 
had swept. 

To him death appeared beautiful, and he loved 
the heavenly smile of the peaceful clay. Yet, 
sympathising in the grief of his mother, and the 
sadness that he saw around him, a fixed gravity 
gathered over his own brow and deportment. It 
was remarked by strangers, with what propriety 
beyond his years he conducted himself through- 
out the funeral obsequies, and with what solemnity 
he looked long into the open grave, as if reluctant 
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that aught so lovely and beloved should be there 
laid and left. 

He was not old enough to appreciate the 
character of the relative who had been taken from 
him. Her native vivacity and exceeding beauty 
had been overshadowed by declining health ere 
he saw the light. Strong powers of mind were 
hers, a vivid fancy, extreme rapidity of perception, 
and a proverbially retentive memory. These fa- 
culties had been less developed by early educa- 
tion than by her own subsequent eflforts, aided by 
great fondness for reading. She excelled also in 
those domestic habits and virtues which marked 
the New-England women of the olden time, the 
spirit of order and diligence, and the disposition 
to take care of, and improve, whatever was in- 
trusted to her charge. These duties of daily life, 
as well as the precepts of the religion that she 
loved, she perseveringly inculcated on others by 
word and example. 



" Oh spirits of the holy dead ! 

May naught within this world of pain 
Allure again your backward tread 
To earth's fond intercourse again. 

We watch in vain your viewless track, 
We call, — ye render no reply ; 

We weep, — but yet ye glide not back 
To kiss the tear-drop from our eye ; 
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Bereaved, and shelterless, and lone, 
There still remains one place of trust. 

The footstool of our Father's Throne, 
The humbled lip laid low in dust : 

There let us cling, though sorrow-tost, 
There let us breathe the contrite prayer, 

Till,— spirits of the loved and lost, — 
Your glorious, heavenward flight we share." 



II. 



HOME-CULTURE. 

" ' What is that in your hand ?' she said. 

* My New Year's gift — with its cover red ! ' 

* Bring hither the book, my boy, and see 
The magic spell of memory. 
Its pages have gold, and a way I'll find 
To lock it safe in your docile mind ; 
For books have honey, the sages say. 
That is sweet to the soul, when the hair is grey. 



1 »» 



Love of home, so often a ruling sentiment of 
the infant character, was peculiarly predominant 
in Andrew. He was pleased with a walk to the 
city when old enough to be thus indulged, but 
his delight at returning was unbounded. When 
master of but a few words or broken phrases, he 
would be ready, at the first glimpse of the trees 
that surrounded his dwelling, to fly from the 
carriage, like a bird to its nest, exclaiming, " See ! 
— see! — Andrew's home!" or sometimes, " An- 
drew's great home," meaning greatly beloved. 
It was, indeed, in its accompaniments well fitted 
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to call forth and cherish the rural tastes. Seated 
on an eminence skirting the city, which with its 
spires and domes stretched beneath it like a 
picture, its ample area was divided into lawn, 
parterre, garden, and grove, and varied by un- 
dulations singularly graceful. The rich velvet 
turf was intersected by winding gravel-walks, 
and bordered by shrubbery ; the lilac, lifting al- 
ternately spires of white and purple, roses of 
various hue and stature, the rich acacia, and the 
long pendulous wands of the arbour-judea. Over 
the arching gateways towered the trumpet honey- 
suckle and the scarlet woodbine, into whose bells 
the glossy humming-bird was ever plunging its 
fairy, thread-like beak. 

Through these scenes the child wandered at 
will in the long summer days, taking in through 
the open window of his heart odours, and sights, 
and sounds, that should linger there till "Me- 
mory's self was dead." Here he early learned to 
admire the fine taste of his father, by whom the 
domain was laid out and adorned, and under 
whose immediate supervision the spacious man- 
sion, with its symmetrical range of attendant 
oflSces, was erected. Its circular front and lofty 
Doric columns peered through the screening 
foliage of the elm and willow with an attic grace. 
The climbing rose taught her young buds to look 
in at its windows ; round its piazzas the entwining 
clematis wove its flowers of a fair blue ; while 
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here and there the grape, or the festooning hop, 
climbing the long range of brick vralls, made 
full returns, in their luxuriant clusters, for the 
support vouchsafed them. The large gardens 
were replete with vegetable life and fruits adapted 
to the varying seasons. Peaches in profusion 
rounded their brilliant cheeks ; the plum and 
apricot swelled their vestures of purple and gold ; 
the apple blushed through its leafy veil ; currants, 
pruned in the form of small trees, were laden 
with redundant orbs of white or red ; the rasp- 
berry rejoiced upon its espalier, and the dark 
mould was embossed by the perfumed straw- 
berry. 

The upper garden, as it was usually called, 
divided by a deep hawthorn hedge from the 
western avenue, had, among other attractive 
seats, a circular one, thrown round the trunk of 
a spreading tree, from whence the turrets of 
Trinity College, plainly visible from the opposing 
height, lent a classic tint to the sylvan landscape; 
and where some gorgeous sunset, with its flood of 
glory, allured the thought upwards to the "first 
good, first perfect, and first fair." 

Another garden, at the eastern extremity of 
the lawn, stretched downward to the girdling 
river, from whose encroachments it was protected 
by a strong mural parapet. Near its entrance, 
on the south, towered side by side two majestic 
elms, as tutelary guardians; while among the 
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green terraces that bordered the stream, an older, 
more umbrageous one, was cherished with a care 
approaching to sympathy, both for its venerable 
age, and from its having been once scathed by a 
lightning stroke. 

But the most unique feature of the child's 
loved home was a fair grove on a declivity run- 
ning boldly down to the water's edge. Its 
thriving and lofty trees had never felt the axe, 
save to restrain their luxuriance. The oak and 
walnut, the chestnut and maple, grew in solemn 
and loving companionship. Laurels had been 
planted in some of their interstices, but did not 
well flourish, missing the rock and the strong 
sunbeam, — contrasts in which it delights. Mul- 
titudes of wild flowering plants sprinkled the 
shaded green-sward, among which were the fa- 
vourite blue hare- bell and the orange-coloured 
asclepias. Paths traversed this romantic wood, 
the lowest of which lei to the " Hermitage," on 
the river's brink; a recess, with] seats, strongly 
built among the protruding roots of lofty trees, 
one of which bent its body half-perpendicularly 
over the stream, bearing upon its shoulders, not 
like Eneas, aged sire and household gods escap- 
ing from sack and siege, but some lone enthu- 
siast, lingering over his book, some poet watching 
the morning sun as it first gilded the canopy, or, 
perchance, lovers mingling their vows amid the 
chequering moonlight and the lulling sound of 
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falling waters, or weaving in silence those £den 
dreams which the voice fears to break. 

One mode of egress from this delightful forest- 
glade was through a retired spot, but slightly 
cultivated — a kind of wilderness, where every- 
thing grew as it pleased, yet pleased to grow 
gracefully. Bushes and dwarf-trees were sparsely 
scattered, and the brink of the river, forming its 
boundary on one side, was fringed with wands of 
the weeping willow, cut from the parent stock, 
which seemed to have taken root where they 
chose, and to have chosen to do so in the right 
places. 

There were rural seats, here and there, through- 
out the expanse of the ornamented grounds, so 
arranged as to reveal different points of view ; 
especially of the stream in its cascade, or its lake- 
like aspect, where, at one point, by a sudden 
curve, it seemed to lose itself between opposing 
banks. A line of foot-bridges, with their passing 
groups, rendered picturesque its adjacent low- 
lands ; and few who beheld its usually quiescent 
face, would imagine the wildness of its foaming 
torrent, when bursting and hurling abroad the 
wintry ices, it rushed with swollen tribute to the 
bosom of the Connecticut. How exquisitely fell 
the liquid lustre of the moon upon those romantic 
solitudes, which, slumbering beneath its silvery 
beam, that floated over them like a curtain, 
dreamed not of railroad times, when the hand of 
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the utilitarian should extinguish some of their 
most striking features, and the iron horse tramp 
with fiery nostrils where groups of little ones 
amassed daisies and king-cups, or gadded after 
the bright-winged butterfly. 

One of the favourite resorts, especially among 
children visiting this spot, was an arbour on the 
brow of the hill overlooking the stream, and in 
proximity to the good greenwood. Parasitic 
plants, sustaining themselves by its lattice-work, 
environed it with flowers and fragrance. The 
boy, who is the subject of this sketch, seemed to 
regard it as one of the principal gems of his 
birth-place. He pointed out to his little guests 
its unique foundation, — not, indeed, upon a rock, 
but over the ice-house, a plan which, from the 
suggestiveness and thrift of the New England 
mind, aided its refreshing coolness in the fervid 
season. It delighted him to see the servants de- 
scend through the trap-door, to obtain its crystal 
treasures, and likewise to watch the vane sur- 
mounting its cupola, which, in the form of a 
man's arm and hand, followed, with its protruding 
finger, the winged breeze. He was proud to 
repeat, ere he could understand, the classic and 
expressive mottoes selected by his father, " ut 
ventus vita" " our life is as the wind ;*' and " ubi 
vult spirat'* " it bloweth where it listeth." 

It is hoped that this minute description of 
the birth-place of the child may be forgiven. A 
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desire was felt thus to sketch it as it was, ere 
curtailed and modified by the progress of modem 
improvement, which often strikes its railroad 
through the heart of our most beautiful do- 
mains. 

" Fain would I bear away, 
And keep the changeless picture in my heart 
Of those fair woods and waters — summer-dress'd 
And angel- voiced — until I lay me down 
On the low pillow of my last repose." 

On some of these secluded seats, in a summers 
day, might often be seen in close companionship 
a loving pair — the boy and his maternal grand- 
father. The saintly man — vigorous in age, and of 
a most gentle spirit, though of that heroic band 
who bore the perils of our revolutionary struggle 
— had nearly numbered fourscore years when this 
youngest idol of his affections first saw the light. 
To hold him in his arms — to bring him back from 
the daily walk to the city some pleasant gift — to 
tell him stories — to lie down beside him on his little 
bed at night, till slumber enwrapped the darling, 
and to bear him ever on his prayers, were among 
the chief delights of a life drawing calmly towards 
its honoured close. " The extremes of human 
life," says a fine writer, " draw naturally and 
gracefully towards each other, like the horns of 
the waxing and waning moon." The comparison 
has been seldom more clearly illustrated than in 
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this case of the aged revolutionary soldier and 
the loving, listening child. 

Home-satisfactions and adhesiveness to those 
of kindred blood were, doubtless, more promi- 
nent from a native diffidence, which seemed to 
increase, rather than diminish. The fixed gaze 
of a stranger was painful, and seemed to put his 
thoughts to flight. 

" Andrew could know what to say if they did 
not look at him," was his simple definition of the 
yoke that bowed his spirit. 

Susceptibility to female attraction was early 
developed in him. He regarded the objects of his 
admiration with a fixed attention, desired to be 
near them, treasuring every look and tone, with 
the enthusiasm of riper years. They were not 
his compeers in age whom he thus selected, but 
young ladies of perfected form and grace of 
manner, who were visitants at the house. By 
such an one he would be held in bondage for a 
length of time. To bring her a profusion of 
flowers, to sit quietly and watch all her move- 
ments, was a fulness of delight. 

" What shall Andrew do to please her ?" was 
his inquiry. He did not wish to be treated as a 
child by the objects of his worship, or to have 
those caresses lavished upon him which are the 
perquisite of infantine years, but to consider them 
as the embodiment of some ideal or celestial ex- 
cellence. Quite a succession of these goddesses 
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had been enshrined in his heart, ere he had 
scarcely assumed the distinctive apparel of his 
sex. It seemed a homage that he instinctively 
paid to the perception of beauty, and to partake 
of the characteristics of love, in its fervour, its 
shrinking delicacy, and its pervading exclusive- 
ness. To others it might have seemed ludicrous, 
but to him it was a serious thing. Jokes, or 
epithets sometimes applied on such occasions, 
he would not bear.- All his Dulcineas were an- 
gelic essences, to be spoken of only in superlatives 
or with a degree of reverence. By allusions 
that he sometimes made, it appeared that they 
gave a bright colouring to his nightly visions as 
well as his waking reveries. 

Thus, amid real and imaginary pleasures 
glided on his unclouded childhood. He clapped 
his hands with delight, as the bright river of life 
flowed by. Sunbeams danced upon every ripple 
as it met his view, and his heart was in harmony 
with all fair and blessed things, and with Him 
who made them. 

Still he was not a visionary idler, though per- 
mitted so much to roam among the works of na- 
ture. His intellectual training progressed, and 
stated, though brief lessons were required of him. 
He did not rapidly acquire the accomplishment 
of reading, nor was he pressed to do so, for the 
initiatory knowledge of many things was commu- 
nicated to him orally with success and satisfaction. 
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Yet his comparative slowness in one department 
of learning was equipoised by advance in others. 
With his pencil and slate, he early became skilful 
in drawing, and taught himself to write a fair, 
bold hand. In the former attainment he soon 
ceased to be a copyist, and designed groups, or 
landscapes, from what he heard or imagined; and 
the latter was made subservient to the expression 
of thought and feeling, often intermingled with 
rude rhythm. 

His ambition was to have power over pen and 
ink. To this there were restrictions, principally 
on the score of neatness, as the dark fluid was no 
improvement to clean hands and pure apparel. 
!Pf either was he the owner of paper ; and the inge- 
nuity of his little sister, to whose heart his desires 
were dearer than her own, was occasionally exer- 
cised in procuring for him backs of letters or 
such other scraps as she could command. 

It was at the age of four or five that he be- 
came possessed of some old pattern books, for- 
merly used in the hardware store of his father, 
and diligently covered every plain space upon 
their pages. As he grew older, he attached him- 
self with still more avidity to this new pleasure. 

Everywhere, and with all manner of pens, 
he might be seen writing, — upon the benches of 
the summerhouse, — upon the seats in the garden, 
— in the barn, — amid the hay, — in the wash-house, 
— in the nursery, — kneeling by a box or a chair. 
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If he was happy, he wrote to heighten his joys; 
if he was tired, to rest himself; if he was troubled, 
to be comforted. The habit was spontaneous, and 
connected with no eclat. It was not encouraged, 
and no one praised his productions. By those 
who conducted his education, it was deemed a 
precocity that might be insalubrious, — by his 
playmates, an interruption, — by those who waited 
on him, an inconvenience. Still there seemed 
a natural overflow both of the mind and feelings 
that required this exercise to preserve a pleasant 
equilibrium. 

Snatches of thought and fancy, fragments of 
lessons, modified by his own remarks and opinions, 
with the broken drama of stories, were his usual 
subjects. A desire of utility at length mingled 
with his desultory efibrts, and he began to address 
them to children, as if a composer of juvenile 
books. Prefaces occasionally occurred, — 

" My dear young children, I write these things 
to help you to be good." 

Among his other ambitious designs at this 
early period was to illustrate the whole of "Pil- 
grim's Progress" as it was read to him in course, 
by his kind nurse, after he retired for the night. 
Multitudes of rude sketches, which were thus 
called into being, he exhibited with perfect trust- 
fulness to his friends. One of them remembers, 
on such an occasion, his imparting to her his 
regrets, that he " could not get gamboge enough 
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to paint the Celestial City." His conceptions of 
the surpassing brightness transcended his power 
of producing sunbeams on a scale of sufficient 
magnitude. 

Had I the pencil of an artist I would depict 
a simple domestic scene, often contemplated with 
emotions of gratitude on some summer morning, 
when through the open casement the vine looked 
in with its dew-impearled leaf or fragrant blossom. 
The principal figure of the group was a venerable 
man, of most benevolent aspect ; his complexion 
florid with health, and his bright, brown hair of a 
singularly fine silken texture, wholly unfrosted 
by time. One hand rested on his favourite staff, 
while his head, a little declined, as if fearful of 
losing a word, bent towards a gentle girl of some 
five or six summers, with thick clustering curls 
of a sunny hue, who, seated on his knee, read 
slowly, and with emphasis beyond her years, from 
that Holy Book which had been his stay and staff 
in the house of his pilgrimage. Nestling close to 
his side was the fair-browed boy; his little merino 
jacket of a rich green fitted perfectly to his form 
and finished at the belt with scallops of black 
velvet, the plaited frill at the low neck, and short 
sleeves, harmonising with the white trowsers ; his 
hands and feet of remarkable delicacy, and his 
well-rounded arms entwining the blessed grand- 
father, in whom his heart found its perfect rest. 
If any mother should peruse these pages, she will 
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forgive such minute delineations and the tear that 
trickles with them. 

With the exception of that predilection and 
power of written thought which has already been 
mentioned, Andrew was distinguished by no men- 
tal precocity. His capabilities in comparison 
with those of his sister were of slow growth. Yet 
they healthfully advanced, and regularly received 
nutriment. Though the period allotted to the 
daily school of the two children was not long, yet, 
as drop by drop the fountain gathers, it sufficed for 
elementary instruction in arithmetic, geography, 
astronomy, history, and some other branches. It 
has been mentioned that he did not very early 
acquire the art of reading : but his principal 
trouble was with orthography. Acquiring as he 
did much of his knowledge through the ear, he 
constructed words according to their sound. 
Hence, when his chirography was beautiful ; his 
spelling was ludicrously bad. It was singular to 
see page after page of original composition rapidly 
poured forth, varied in conception and gram- 
matical in style, but of the most absurd syllabic 
collocation. To remedy this fault, his mother 
directed him, when about six years old, to write 
daily on his slate two or three sentences, which, 
after being orthographically corrected, should be 
copied in a book keptj for that purpose. This he 
called his " Thought Book," and it became the 
nucleus of those journals which he afterwards 
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regularly continued, and which at the close of his 
life had reached their fourteenth volume. This 
first of the series, which now lies before me, rich 
in recollections to the maternal heart, exhibits an 
accuracy and beauty of chirography, so nearly 
approaching the equality and symmetry of en- 
graving, that it seems scarcely possible to have 
been the work of such an infantine hand. May 
I be excused for copying from its fair pages some 
of his simple thoughts ? 

"Tuesday, July 11th, 1837. 
"This is my birth-day. Now, I am a boy, 
seven years old. May God please to make me 
better than I ever was before. My goodness is 
but a poor I ittle weak leaf. Yet I hope it will 
grow to be s\ bud and a flower ; and to bear fruit 
in heaven. '^ 

" Saturday, July 15th. 
" Yesterday I saw a horse turning a wheel to 
help print Bibles. I thought he was doing a 
very good work for a horse. To-day the summer 
is divided in the middle, like a cake cut in two 
parts. I believe they call it midsummer. I must 
take a great deal of pains to spell well. Now, I 
often make mistakes. I wish I had learned more 
the past week." 

"Thursday, April 12th. 
" My dear grandfather's birth-day. Eighty- 
six years old is he. Long may he live. I love 
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him very much. To-morrow will be the Fast- 
Day. Let US think if we do anything that dis- 
pleases God, and leave oflP doing it." 

" MY POETRY. 

" How sweet the flowers do look to-day, 
I love to see them grow ; 
God made them all, my mother said, — 
How could He make them so?" 

« 

" Wednesday, April 18 th. 

" There were fifty-five Emperors of Home, 
and only five good ones among them all. Marcus 
Aurelius was one of those five. He had the 
statues of his teachers made of gold, to show 
his respect, and that they might not rust or decay. 
He imitated all that he saw good in other people. 
This is an excellent example for me." 

" Satttedat, April 2l8t. 

" They began to build the city of Rome on 
this very day, April 21st, 753 years before the 
birth of Christ. So this is what thev would call 
its 2591st' anniversary. There were four millions 
of people in it when Trajan was emperor. Now, 
I understand, there are but 180,000. They say 
it was once saved by geese. That is, the geese 
made a noise, and waked the sentinels, when the 
Gauls were coming to take the city. So they 
kept the image of a goose at Rome, and honoured 
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it. I never believed geese were more foolish 
than other birds." 

" Tuesday, May 2l8t. 
"* VenttLSy I observe, is the Latin word for 
wind. ^ Alley ^ is the name of a narrow walk; 
and * ally, of a friend or helper : a mighty dif- 
ference one letter makes in their meaning." 

" Wednesday, May 22d. 
" I heard Mary recite in her lesson that Marius 
and Sylla were bad men, and loved to shed blood. 
I see in my own history that there have been 
many wars. In a battle between the Moors and 
Spaniards 80,000 of the former were left dead. 
I think it a great pity for men to destroy each 
other." 

" Thubsday, May 23d. 
" I have read two stories, which pleased me 
much. One was entitled, ' The Good Daughter ;' 
and the other, * The Good Sister.' My mother 
wrote them both. I like the last the best. I 
also read of a family who were obliged to remove 
from a large house which they loved to a small 
one. They all behaved very well." 

" Thuesday, May 31st. 

"There are four millions of children in the 

United States to be educated. I hope they will 

all make good people. The city of Venice is 

built on seventy-two islands. It was begun on 

D 
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one called the Rialto in the year 809. Good-bye 
to the pleasant month of May.'* 

" Monday, June 4tb. 
" This used to be kept as the birthday of 
King George the Third. But now he is dead; 
so on this earth he has no more birthdays. I 
have often read that great men and kings must 
die as well as the poorest, humblest people." 

" Tuesday, June 5th. 
" London, the capital of England, is about 
seven miles long. One of the kings of that 
country in old times was named Canute. They 
praised him too much, and told him he had 
power to rule the sea. So he had his chair placed 
on the shore, and bade the waves retire. But 
they rolled on, and threw a whole sheet of foam 
over him. Then he turned to the people, and 
told them that none was able to rule the sea bat 
the God who made it. He took this way to 
reprove those who flattered him." 

Then follows a list of the sacred poems he 
had committed to memory, numbering fifty-two, 
which it was his pleasant exercise to repeat al- 
ternately with his sister on Sunday evenings. 

Yet it is not proper to allow here any more 
space to these fragmentary selections. They are 
taken only from a few of the first pages of the 
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book, which is written to the end without blot, 
error, or erasure. At its close he says, — 

" And now, here is the end of my Thought- 
Book. I feel almost as if I was parting with 
a good friend. I hope it has done me some good 
to write it, and that it will do nobody any harm 
to read it. So good-bye, Thought-Book^ 

He had commenced it because it was required 
of him ; and though, ere its completion, he seemed 
from habit to have formed a kind of regard for 
it, yet his heart was with the stories, the wild 
imaginings, and the battle-pieces, which he might 

pour out ad libitum, without prompting or super- 
yision. 

As an exercise in orthography, this proved 
more entirely effectual than had been anticipated. 
It turned his attention so closely to the study, 
that he deemed it incumbent on him to overcome 
its obstacles, and a kind of moral obligation to 
spell correctly. So that with regard not only to 
his own language, but others which he afterwards 
commenced acquiring, he became remarkable for 
accuracy in orthography, and for critically de- 
tecting the slightest aberrations in another. 

The home-education of the children was a 
source of much happiness to the mother. Having 
been accustomed in early life to love the vocation 
of a teacher, it was no trial to descend from those 
branches with which young ladies close their 



I 
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scholastic course to the hamble rudiments and 
constant repetition by which the unfolding mind 
is best nourished. If any day was constrained to 
pass without its stated interval of instruction, the 
sweet hour of retiring, ere the evening hymn was 
simg, made some amends, and added a mite to 
their little treasury of knowledge. At that quiet 
season of repose, when the conduct of the day is 
reviewed, the prevalent tastes are more readily 
discovered^ and light thrown on the best modes 
of supplying what is deficient, or reclaiming that 
which has wandered. 

The course of this home-teaching led to the 
preparation of a series of such books as seemed 
in those days peculiarly desirable, either for the 
simplification of knowledge, or for a wider ex- 
cursion into its fields, or for the recreation of the 
young learner, by narrative and poetry, always 
keeping steadfastly in view some higher end of 
moral or religious nurture. Among those which 
owed their existence to this maternal need or 
occupation were, " How to be Happy ;" " Even- 
ing Readings in History;" and "Biography of 
Marcus Aurelius, emperor of Rome ; " the latter 
partially translated for the occasion, and each of 
them divided into brief lessons, with questions 
appended, to save the time of the domestic teacher. 
" Poetry for Children ; " " Tales and Essays ; " 
" Olive Buds ;" " Girl's Reading Book ;" " Boy's 
Reading Book," and " Child's Book," followed at 
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different intervals : a most pleasant labour. Some 
of these works are now out of print; and others 
in wider circulation than there was any reason to 
expect, haying passed through many editions. 

Almost every page of them is connected with 
tender memories, — the upraised eye, the tuneful 
voice, the simple question, or the sweet recital of 
the little beings dearer than life. Great was the 
delight of the mother thus to be permitted to 
take her stand at the opening gate of her child- 
ren's minds, taking note of whatever entered 
there, labouring among unformed principles and 
images of thought, raising up from mists and 
shadows the tender shoot of every right seed, 
with a prayer always in her heart, that the day- 
star from on high might visit the pavilion where 
she wrought, and " make it light in the Lord." 
Tearful gratitude for this privilege filled her 
soul ; and often when she felt what an unspeak- 
able loss it would have been to have passed 
through this life without having known maternal 
hopes, and cares, and duties, and that deep trust 
in God which springs from our very insufficiency 
for their discharge, she has been reminded of 
Mary Howitt's touching appeal of the little ones : 

" We shall be whatever you make us : 
Teach us to be wise and good, 
Gurd us up for time of trial ; 
Give us temperance, self-denial, 
Patience, kindness, fortitude. 
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" Give us light amid our darkness, 
Let us know the good from ill ; 
Scorn us not for all our blindness, 
Lead us, love us, show us kindness, 
You may make us what you will.' 



in. 



CHILDISH WRITINGS AND JOURNAL. 

" His was the early joy to know 
Of lonely Thought the sacred flow, 

And lingering on its shore, 
To twine the simple flowers that gave 
Their sweetness to that fairy wave, 

Ere moming*s dews were o'er." 

Andrew closely approached his eighth birth- 
day ere the first sorrow fell upon him, — a removal 
from his loved rural abode. While this was in 
contemplation, the novelty and the desire of 
change, so often inherent in young minds, buoyed 
him up with pleasant fancies. But when he 
found himself the fixed inmate of a difierent 
place, and missed the stream, the retired walks, 
and the flowers, that from earliest remembrance 
had been his companions and friends, there came 
over him a loneliness, a heart-sickness, that no- 
thing seemed to cheer or relieve. He found 
some shrubs and plants, and wrought among 
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them with his little hoe ; but the untamed clay 
was insoluble to his weak culture, and worms 
fed on his few buds ere they opened. Mourning 
for the lofty trees that used to enfold him with 
their cool, protecting umbrage, he was sometimes 
found seated upon the bare earth, the sun beating 
upon his drooping head, the very picture of de- 
spair. 

Yet he uttered no word of complaint, or 
disparagement of his new home. He shed no 
tear. He bowed himself down as to the lot of 
an exile. He was as one expatriated — hiding in 
his bosom an untold weight of anguish. It was 
not fully understood, until this separation, how 
intense had been his attachment to his beautiful 
birth-place, which was wrapped in the full glory 
of leafy June when it gave him its parting smile. 
Summer had begun to fade ere he again saw it, 
though the distance was short. Then his mother 
led him by, for a walk upon the neighbouring 
hills. He did not turn his head toward the 
grounds, but his bosom heaved, and his breathing 
was a suppressed sob. She felt relieved, when 
large tears, like rain-drops, stood upon his cheeks, 
though they flowed not freely down. It seemed 
as if he forcibly controlled their gravitation, 
though he had been unable to check them at 
their source, and restrain them from betraying 
his secret. Then came a burst of passionate 
words : — 
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" I hate the children who are in my nursery !" 

It was not long ere this unjust emotion to- 
ward the innocent was modified, and replaced by 
a more Christian sentiment; but for the time, 
the mother, pitying his anguish, and thankful 
that it had found expression in outer language, 
attempted not to oppose the current of his 
grief. 

Let none slightly regard the sorrows of child- 
hood. If to us they may seem slight, yet the 
strength that sustains them is frail, the sensations 
exquisite, and the equipoise of the mind so mys- 
terious, that He alone who holds it in His hand 
knows how even " the small dust of the balance" 
may destroy it. 

It is doubtful whether any of us are fully 
aware with what tenacity the hearts of children 
cling to familiar localities, or how acutely they 
suffer by rending away the clasping tendrils and 
flexile rings of affection from their favourite 
props. 

I knew an infant of scarcely more than a 
year, who in removing from a rural home lost a 
pleasant nursery whose windows admitted the 
first beams of the morning sun, and around 
whose garden it was a great delight to be drawn 
in his tiny carriage. He was taken to a boarding- 
house where he could not have these indulgences. 
Circumscribed space, and the sound of strange 
voices, disturbed his repose, and seemed to dis- 
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arrange bis nervous system. He looked stead- 
fastly and wishfully at every new objeet and 
person, but was a stranger still. 

One day the nurse, in giving him exercise^ 
drew his little coach by his former residenee. He 
1>ent out and reached towards it, as far as his 
limits would allow, testifying as earnestly as pos- 
sible for one whose lip knew no language a 
desire to stop. He was gratified, and taken into 
the house. He looked hopefully and anxiously 
around ; but all was changed. His toys were not 
there, nor his cradle, nor his mother's rocking- 
chair, nor the greeting of remembered voices. 
He pointed toward a closet where delicacies had 
been wont to be set aside for the baby. But 
there were no biscuits there or red-cheeked 
apples. His lip curled and quivered, yet he did 
not weep. He was quiet and subdued, and re- 
turned to his new abode sadder and wiser. When, 
in another week, he was borne to his grave by 
one of those acute diseases that throng the gate 
of infant life, the touching memories of this fare* 
well visit mingled with the hallowed faith, that 
the babe who had so loved his earthly home 
had found a heavenly one, whence it should be 
sundered no more. 

It was thought that a wider intercourse with 
children of his own age might have a remedial 
influence on the sadness that brooded over An- 
drew's feelings. He was, therefore, when in bis 
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ninth year, placed at a small select school, taught 
by a lady, in the immediate neighbourhood. At 
first he expressed some reluctance, from consti- 
tutional diffidence, and unwillingness to be sepa- 
rated from his sister, whose education was (x>n- 
tinued at home, but ere long became interested 
in the pursuits of his companions, and planted 
the germs of some early friendships. His pro- 
gress in knowledge was not particularly aided 
there, but this was not the object. The regular 
routine of his accustomed studies he still pursued 
in short lessons at home with his mother; in 
whose heart his cheering tones of salutation, as 
twice a-day he hastened back from school, still 
linger, — a music-strain over which years have no 
power. 

One of the changes in his new residence, 
which he did not count a loss, was the circum- 
stance of his installation into an apartment of his 
own, a chamber some ten feet square, with a few 
shelves for his books and choice possessions. It 
had a single, north window, looking out on a 
green opening to distant hills, and furnished with 
a moveable leaf of mahogany for a writing-desk, 
which by its hinges he could raise or depress at 
pleasure. There, during mild weather, he might 
often be seen, his brow resting upon his hand, 
gazing pensively on the landscape, or committing 
his daily lesson, or sketching such groups as his 
reading suggested, or composing what he fondly 
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believed would be for the benefit of other juvenile 
minds. 

The latter employment now assumed the 
nature of a solace. When colder seasons com- 
pelled him to transfer it to the vicinity of a fire, 
he evidently enjoyed it less than when he could 
pursue it in solitude, though he had the power of 
silent and entire abstraction amid the family 
circle. It was his nature to couple this exercise 
with secrecy, not desiring his literary designs to 
be overlooked or invaded. This preference was 
respected, so that few of these productions were 
even preserved. 

On one occasion two volumes of coarse fool- 
scap, folded in a small form, and without covers, 
were given him. He immediately placed the 
numerals in the corner of each page, and pro- 
ceeded to fill them, making the division of chap- 
ters as he went on. From these simple manu- 
script books, the following extracts are made : — 

'* There was once a people called Sabines. 
They had wives and daughters to make their 
homes cheerful and gentle. But they forbade 
their young women to marry the Romans. 

" So Romulus made a feast, and invited the 
Sabines to bring their daughters. They had 
games, and entertained their company very 
highly. But in the midst of their sports, Romu- 
lus gave a signal, and every Roman rushing in, 
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caught a young female and carried her to his 
home. The Sabines were very angry. They 
demanded their young women to be given back 
to them. But it was all in vain. 

" They waited several months, and came with 
an army. The Romans went forth to meet them. 
There they stood frowning and ready to begin the 
battle. But suddenly the young Sabine women 
came rushing between the armies. They cried, 
* Oh, do not go to battle ! If our fathers and 
brothers fall, we shall mourn. If our husbands 
are slain, we shall mourn also. The blood that 
will be shed, is our own blood. Whoever gains 
the victory, we must be the losers. We pray 
you not to go to battle.' 

" So the young Sabine women made peace. 
Those who came to fight shook hands and parted 
friends. All women should try to be peace- 
makers. All Christians should pray that there 
be no more war. For the religion of Jesus Christ 
is ' peace, and love, and joy in the Holy Ghost.'" 

This was the fragment of a lesson that had 
been told him, for such was his fixedness of atten- 
tion and retentiveness of memory that a single 
narration was sufficient. A part of his Sunday 
reading about this time was Mrs. Hooker's lucid 
biographies of the prophets, of which he thus 
writes : — 

" Elisha was a good man. He often visited 
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the schools for the prophets. Once, when he was 
going there, he walked through a town or city 
where there was a widow. She was pious, and 
when she saw him she invited him to her house. 
He came, and she made him a room in which she 
had for him a bed, a stool, a table, and a candle- 
stick. She got everything that she thought he 
wanted. This room was fixed on the wall of the 
house, so that he could go in and out without 
disturbing any of the family. This was very 
convenient. I cannot tell you any more about it 
now, children, but I dare say the widow often 
came up to see if he was comfortable. Here is a 
picture of it." 

Then follows a pen-and-ink sketch of the 
house, with the chamber of the prophet upon the 
wall, and three mounds in front, shaped like the 
conical nests of the termites, probably an addi- 
tion according to his own fancy. 

« 

"Elisha did many good things. Once some 
soldiers came, and surrounded the city, to take 
him. They waited by the doors morning and 
evening that he should not escape. I suppose 
he was alarmed. But he said, — ' There are more 
with us than there are with them.' 

" Elijah had soldiers sent after him, too. Fifty 
soldiers and a captain were sent to take him by 
the king. But God sent fire from heaven and 
consumed them all. When the news came to 
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the king, he sent fifty more soldiers with another 
captain. They were also consumed. But the 
next fifty b^ged their lives from Elijah. 

" Bat now, children^ I must leave off writing, 
for I have my lessons to learn. And so, I end 
this short chapter." 

He stays, however, to illustrate it, by a body 
of armed men ascending a hill, led by an officer 
on horseback, — a spirited design, as all his mili- 
tary pieces were. He does not shrink from re- 
presenting even the flame that descended upon 
them, by a few zig-zag lines, like chain lightning. 

Christmas. 

*' To-morrow is the Christmas. Let us see 
how good we can be. I have had a nice book 
sent me for a Christmas present. It tells how to 
grow rich, and wise, and happy." 

" Flowers never do any harm in the world. 
A flower never said a naughty word. It is plea- 
sant to the smell, and never hurt anybody in its 
whole life." 

" God has made many animals for our use. 
He gave us clothes, friends, home, plenty of food 
and drink. Many other things he gives us for 
our good. We should learn to be patient when 
we are sick. The Bible says, 'In everything 
give thanks, for this is the will of God. Rejoice 
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evermore. Pray without ceasing.' This I re- 
membered out of my Bible ; and I believe there 
are a great many pleasant things in this world, 
and a great many unpleasant ones." 

" Elisha did not care to be rich. It was not 
the business of a prophet to get money and be 
rich. I am afraid that some children love too 
much to be rich. I am afraid that I myself do." 

"People who are praised get to feel proud. 
It is very bad to indulge children too much. 
Wicked people are always punished; and good 
people will have their reward." 

" Moses was once a feeble babe, and wept. 
But he grew up, and became a man of God. Oh ! 
who would have thought that such a little baby 
would have grown to be a great man and a man 
of God?" 

" Adam and Eve were the first family in the 
world. I suppose that you know, my little child- 
ren, how God placed them in a garden in Asia, 
and told them if they would obey and serve him 
they might live there in peace. But unhappily 
they chose to disobey him, and were accordingly 
driven out of that beautiful garden, and obliged 
to support themselves by the labour of their 
hands. The descendants of Adam and Eve peo- 
pled the land, extending themselves, I suppose, 
over Europe, and Asia, and Africa." 
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King Alfred. 

" Do you know that King Alfred reigned in 
England more than a thousand years ago ? He 
was a good prince, and loved learning. The 
Danes used to come to his kingdom with ships 
and soldiers, and make much trouble. Once he 
was obliged to fly for his life. He put on coarse 
clothes that he might not be known. He wan- 
dered about and came to the cottage of a herds- 
man. There he stayed for a while, and seemed 
willing to work. One morning the woman told 
him to watch some cakes that were baking by the 
fire while she took care of the baby. But King 
Alfred was thinking of his own troubles, and per- 
mitted the cakes to burn. Then the herdsman's 
wife scolded him loudly and bitterly. 

" ' You are very willing,' said she, ' to eat my 
warm cakes, though you cannot take care of them.' 

" While she was rudely blaming him some 
noblemen rode up. They dismounted and unco- 
vered their heads, saluting Alfred as their king. 
Then the herdsman and his wife were very much 
affi*ighted. The woman fell on her knees, ex- 
pecting to be put in prison. But Alfred forgave 
her ; and cheering them both, called them his 
good friends. So he parted from them kindly, 
and went away with his noblemen. 

" Let all people behave like King Alfred. 
And here ends my little story." 
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" December 28th, 1838. 

" How 80on a new-year will begin. I am 
going to write a little note to dear Mrs. Wads- 
worth, to thank her for a new book she has given 
me. I have not read it quite through. It is very 
interesting ; and I like best its first voyage round 
the world." 

" Cows and horses are very useful. I think 
the cow is much the most so. For we might pos- 
sibly get along without horses, but milk for our 
tea and coffee we could not well omit. We have 
a great many good things^ indeed. We must ex- 
pect sometimes to suffer. Then we should be 

patient, and think God sends it for our good." 

* 

"If you have a difficult thing to learn, re- 
member that once you were not able to walk, 
and now you can both walk and run. There was 
a boy who went to school, and a large tree there, 
that none of them could climb. Then he tried, 
and climbed up to a notch there was in the bark. 
He tried again, and got a little higher than the 
notch. Then the other boys tried. Some of them 
were larger than he, but did not get as high. 
But he would not give up ; so he tried, and 
tried, and reached the top. I suppose this is 
what they call persevering." 

" I wish I had some stories for you, my dear 
children. I like very much to write stories. But 
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my mother has gone to a lecture this afternoon, 
and cannot tell me a story. So I must write you 
what I am thinking about. 

" Christ set us a good example. We ought 
to imitate it. He forgave his enemies. He shall 
come to judge the quick and the dead. All peo- 
ple must die. But if they are good, they will go 
to a beautiful place called heaven. God will give 
the good more than he hath promised. He is 
our best friend. There is no earthly friend who 
is so kind, and has such patience with our faults. 
I have many important things to say, children, 
but there is not time now. Remember that 
* he who hath silver shall not be satisfied with 
silver,' but true goodness shall have a great 
reward." 

" December 29. 
" Do you know the meaning of disappoint- 
ment? There was a boy who had a sixpenny 
drum, and his sister a wax doll. They expected 
nothing but joy. Yet before night there was a 
hole knocked in the top of the drum, and the wax 
doll was broken, having her face smashed to 
pieces. But I will not say any more now about 
being disappointed.'* 

" Once, as I was walking, at evening, I heard 
voices, and turning toward the spot saw a young 
woman of uncommon beauty. She was speaking 
to another person about home. She said, We 
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have no home now, and talked mournfully of 
the home she had left. Now, if we have any 
home, we ought to feel thankful. We ought to be 
willing to see others enjoy what we- have en- 
joyed. We must not be selfish. Let us love 
our friends, and if they should say something 
we do not like, M^e must not scold or look ugly." 

" The mind feeds on knowledge, and the 
heart on goodness. You need not be afraid of 
giving them too much of this kind of food. 

" We ought not to follow any bad example. 
Marcus Aurelius, the Boman emperor, imitated 
every good thing he saw in others. We should 
try to wear a smile on our faces, and not look 
gloomy when anything does not suit us. When 
we have a hard lesson to get, we ought to say, 
we'll try. There is nothing like trying. We 
must be good noWy and not put it ofi*till the next 
day, or the next week. For we know not what 
an liour may bring forth, nor when the day 
coraeth that we shall die. I have heard of a 
baby who never breathed, for it was born dead. 
When you walk in a churchyard, you will see 
many short graves. Every step you take you 
may tread upon a grave. I suppose at this very 
moment people are dying in some part of the 
world." 

" I do not know a great deal yet. But my 
mother tells me things every day. I hope to be 
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a learned man. Think, how much more we all 
know than when we were babies. I have myself 
learned to creep, to walk, to run, to drive hoop, 
to beat the drum, to throw the ball, to hoe a 
little in the garden, and to set the table. When 
we grow to be men, we can do many greater 
things. 

" We can row a boat, or steer a large vessel, 
or be a minister, or a shoemaker. All are useful, 
but I advise you to be a minister, because you 
can do more good than in any other way. Fine 
clothes will grow old, and wear out, but right- 
eousness can never decay. Kiches may get lost, 
but your religion never will. Woe to the wicked, 
for they cannot enter the kingdom of heaven. 
God will shut them out. There are no bad 
people there. If you have sinned, repent and 
ask him to forgive you. You need not wait, 
and think he will make you good, and not try 
yourself. He has given you the power to begin 
to be good. You may use it if you will. Let 
us pray that goodness and mercy may follow 
us all the days of our lives. How beautifully 
has David said, ' Though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil!' 

" I have been reading in the ' Life of Daniel,' 
and we have said our hymns to our mother. 
Whoever has lived seven years has lived one 
year of Sundays. Has he kept all these Sun- 
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days by being good ? Has he idled away none 
of these Sundays ? Every one of these Sundays 
was a gift from God to make him better. Chil- 
dren, honour your father and mother, for this 
is the first commandment with promise." 

*' December 31 st 
" When it was summer and very warm, I 
thought the winter would be more pleasant. 
But when winter came, I wanted the summer 
back again. Yet cold weather and snow are 
pleasant, because of the skating and sliding 
down hill. 

" Boys, it is dangerous to skate where the 
water is deep. Some, before they knew what 
they were about, have been drowned. I advise 
you never to go out in a boat without asking 
your parents. If you have no man with you, 
and do not know how to manage a boat, you 
may be drowned in the river. If any boys 
should urge you to go out in a boat, you must 
say, ' No, I thank you,' or else go and ask your 
mother. 

" And look here ; never throw stones at any- 
body, even if they throw stones at you. Be 
willing to give away your nice things, if your 
parents wish you to ; and do not look displeased 
and ugly ; but be willing. Never take a pin 
that is not your own. For if you do, you may 
go on by little and little to greater things, until 
you are put in prison. 
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" Never play with fire. There was a boy 
who lived in a lonely place, and his mother had 
gone away. He went and got fire to play with, 
though he knew he ought not. It caught some 
dry leaves in the forest, and raged on for hours. 
Then it came to the house of a poor man, who 
was from home, and burned it with two little 
children in it. Oh ! what great trouble came 
from a few sparks of fire ! I should not think 
the boy would ever be happy again. 

"Once there was a vessel at sea, and the 
captain saw rocks at a distance. He called 
loudly to a man at the top of the mast, and 
said, ^starboard; but the man understood it 
* larhoard^ and so, turning the vessel, it was 
dashed into a thousand pieces in the twinkling 
of an eye. See what came by only mistaking one 
word. We should take great pains to under- 
stand everything that is said to us, and make no 
mistake in question or answer. 

" There was an island and some people lived 
upon it. Every day ships came, and took some 
of their friends, and carried them away, they 
knew not where, but never brought them back. 
Those ships were death. 

" We could not live without God's help. We 
should instantly die ; neither should we have any 
friends. Christ, the Son of God, died for our 
sins. Therefore we should not live unto ourselves, 
but unto him who died for us and rose again. 
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" I used to wonder how anybody could write 
from memory. But it is so easy. Now, I will 
give you one more text that I remember from 
my Testament, and close this chapter. ' For the 
end of all things is at hand. Let us, therefore, 
be sober and watch unto prayer.' " 

The desultory and didactic style of the child's 
philosophy may at times almost seem ludicrous, 
yet it is touching to see with what an honest 
and zealous purpose he gathers and condenses 
at the close of the year fragments of whatever 
he deems most precious. Simple wild flowers, 
plucked with little discrimination from the fields 
of memory or thought, he binds as its last hours 
fleet away, adding an unfading amaranth, a 
solemn monition from the sacred page of that 
brevity of life which he was himself to exem- 
plify. Soon after the commencement of the New 
Year, he thus again converses with his ideal friends. 

" A pleasant New- Year I have had, and tliree 
very pretty books. I have read them all, and 
laid up something to tell you. Perhaps you will 
like to hear fables. 

" Once there was a colt, and as he was trot- 
ting about the fields he met a poor goose, who 
had been stripped of her feathers. He laughed 
at the figure she made, and galloped away. 
Soon, the master of the colt thought it best to 
tie a rope around him, and cut off his ears and 
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tail. He did so, and the colt happened to meet 
the goose again. * Oh/ said she, * where are your 
ears and tail ? Whose turn is it to langh now ? 
Look at me. You see natare has supplied me 
with new feathers. Bat who will restore your 
ears and your tail V 

" I think this is a good fable, and will tell 
you another that I remembered for you. 

" There was a party of snails. One of them 
proposed to see which could crawl first to the 
top of a house. All began, but many grew tired 
and stopped. One went on patiently beyond the 
rest, but found it impossible, and wisely went back. 
There was one stronger than the others, and proud. 
Seeing his companions so far behind, he scorned 
them. Yet by and by he was so silly, through 
haughtiness, to let go his hold, and fell to the pave- 
ment with such force that he was dashed in pieces. 

" Two roses grew side by side. One of them 
was good, and the other was so vain as to ad- 
mire her own beauty, and feel proud of her face 
as it was reflected in the pond. A voice said to 
her, that perhaps a wind might scatter her leaves, 
or the worm eat her heart, or some hand pluck 
her from the stem. But she said, — 

"* As for the wind, it shall not come nigh me, 
and if any one shall pluck me, I shall be beautiful 
stai.' 

" But while she was speaking, a strong wind 
blew, and scattered her leaves on the ground. 
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" Dear children, I do not feel exactly well, so 
you must excuse me for not writing more now. 
I have a great desire to leave oflF, — but I shall 
meet you again soon, for 1 have not told you half 
that I had to say," 

The Saxon and the Norman King. 

" When the Saxons had possession of Eng- 
land, William the Norman came there with an 
army to fight. Harold the king collected all 
his brave men to defend their country. They 
fought a battle at a place called Hastings, in the 
year 1066. The Normans had the victory. So 
William, in books of history, is called the Con- 
queror. He was a proud, stern man. 

" Harold fell, covered with wounds, fighting 
to the last. His poor mother came, and begged 
liberty to search for his body among the dead. 
The new king forbade her. She went home 
mourning, with a sad heart. 

'* Then some priests came, and asked permis- 
sion to look for the body of their king. Fearing 
to be denied, they had brought money in their 
hands. William took the money, and told them 
to look for their king. They sought long and ear- 
nestly in the field of the dead, but found him not. 

"Then came a beautiful young lady, whose 
name was Elfrida. She was so fair that she 
was sometimes called the ' Swan's NeckJ King 
Harold loved her, and she loved him. Long she 
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bent over the heaps of slain. Among them was 
a body, much disfigured with wounds. She said, 
*It is my dear Harold, the king.' 

" So they drew it forth, and buried it in Wal- 
tham Abbey, with the tears and lamentations of 
all the people. 

" Quite difierent was the burial of the proud 
William. He took offence at the king of France, 
and made war with him. He went into that 
country with his army, and cut down fair, grow- 
ing trees, and burned villages, and destroyed their 
inhabitants. Once, as he was riding over a town 
which he had burned, his horse set his foot upon 
some of the hot ashes, and rearing up, threw him 
against the saddle, and so bruised and hurt him 
that he died. 

*' Then his nobles and great men forsook him. 
No one cared to stay, and pay the respect of see- 
ing him buried. He was a large man, and they 
rudely thrust him into a cofiin that was too small 
for the body. No one mourned for him. And 
he was buried without tears at a little town called 
Caen, in Normandy. 

" Now, I have told you, children, of the burial 
of the last Saxon king, and of the first Norman 
king, who reigned in England. I hope you will 
remember it. I hope that you will all ' cease to do 
evil, and learn to do well. And peace be with 
you, from God the Father, and from our Lord 
Jesus Christ.' " 
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" There was once a boy who was angry with 
his sister, and struck her. What a shameful thing 
it was to strike his dear little sister ! She lifted 
up both her hands. But it was not to return the 
blow. No. She put her arms around his neck, 
and kissed him. After that he never struck his 
sister any more. 

" I think it must be the Evil Spirit that puts 
such sin into people's hearts, — he that made 
Adam and Eve take the forbidden fruit. For- 
sake him, and he will flee from you. If others 
do wrong, it is no reason why you should. I will 
write for you two verses of a pretty hymn that I 
learned : — 

" ' We love to play together, 
And I begin to find, 
That to make my sister happy, 
I must be very kind. 

I must not try to tease her, 

Nor ever angry be 
With the darling little sister. 
That God has given me.' 

" I wish to write you one or two rules. Never 
make a loud noise in the house. I am afraid that 
some of you, children, may do so. 

" Another rule is, — Never slam the doors. I 
hope you will never do this, — if you are ever so 
much in a hurry, but go quietly about the house. 

" Be willing to eat plain and solid food, such 
as makes good blood. Pies and cakes are not so 
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nourishing, — ^though you can take a little of them. 
Our bodies are very curious. Sometimes I think 
that inside of the ears are many little wheels. 
They say that in the air we breathe, and in every 
drop of water we drink, there are insects so small 
that we cannot see them. This is wonderful. I 
do not understand how it can be. 

" We have had some of the coldest mornings 
this winter that I ever felt. Bees are very in- 
dustrious in making honey, and laying up stores, 
so that they need not want. It has been so cold 
this winter that I have been afraid their honey 
would freeze. 

" How I love to hear the noise of brooks in 
the spring, gushing out, and running down, and 
falling from stone to stone. I like to sail little 
pieces of wood, or small boats, and see them 
plunge, and rise again. The brook stops for no 
one. It goes on its way, looking neither to the 
right hand or the left. jIt wastes no time in 
wondering where it is best to go. It runs on 
rapidly, — hastening to meet the river. 

" God gives all the people water. What 
would they do without it ? And when they have 
it, why should they choose to drink what inflames 
their blood and intoxicates them V* 

Xerxes. 

" There was a king of Persia, who was very 
powerful, and as proud as he was powerful. His 
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n.ime was Xerxes. He went with a great army 
to fight the Greeks. There were many thousand 
soldiers under his command. Such multitudes of 
other people followed them, that it was said the 
whole number amounted to millions. When he 
wished to count them, he put ten thousand to- 
gether, and built a slight fence around them. 
Then emptying the enclosure, he filled it again — 
and so on. What a funny way to number an 
army! 

" Once, when he stood looking at the whole 
host, he was observed to weep. They inquired 
the cause of his tears. He said, * Because not 
one of this great army will be alive the next 
hundred years.' 

" This reminds me of a little verse I once saw 
in an old spelling-book : — 

" ' Xerxes, in all his pomp and state, 
Did like an infant cry. 
To think his host, so vast, so great. 
In one poor age must die.* 

" Sunday is a word derived from the sun ; and 
Monday, from the moon. God gives us six days 
for our own work ; he only asks one for himself. 
Shall I put this into a little story ? 

" Once there was a beggar who stopped at a 
house, and the gentleman who lived there gave 
him six dollars, and kept one for himself. But 
the wicked beggar broke into the house, and 
stole that last dollar. How ungrateful ! Ought 
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he not to be punished? AH the children who 
read this book will say, Yes, truly he ought. 

" God gives us six days for our labour, as I told 
you before. Shall we idle away the seventh? 
How ungrateful ! Children must always say their 
prayers. David prayed seven times a-day. Then 
he must pray forty-nine times a-week." 

"I have been to church, and the text was, 
* Man giveth up the ghost, and where is he V To 
give up the ghost, is to die. God is a spirit, and 
so we cannot see him. I dare say you knew this 
before, my children. But if Adam and Eve had 
not sinned against him, by eating the forbidden 
fruit, I suppose we should have lived where they 
did, and seen God with them. Then lions would 
have been as tame as kittens. But when Adam 
and Eve were driven from their beautiful garden, 
the beasts became wild and savage." 

"There are more angels in heaven than can 
be numbered. They sing the praise of God con- 
tinually. I am but a little boy, eight years of age, 
and cannot praise him aright, by reason of sin. 
We are just going to say all the hymns that we 
know to mother, and I will write down part of 
one for you, before I eat my supper, — 

«< < How shall an infant pilgrim dare 
Lifers dangerous path to tread, 
For on the way is many a snare 
Around the traveller spread, — 
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While the broad road where thousands go. 

Lies near and opens fair, 
And many turn aside, I know, 

To walk with sinners there. 

But lest my feeble step should slide, 

Or wander from the way. 
Lord ! condescend to be my guide, 

And I shall never stray ; 

Then may I go without alarm. 

And trust his word of old. 
The lambs he'll gather with his arm. 

And lead them to his fold/ ** 

SciPlO. 

" There was a Koman general named Scipio. 
He went to war with Carthage, a country in 
Africa. He was victorious. So, when he returned 
to Rome, they made a great procession for him, 
which was called a triumph. 

" First came men playing loudly on a variety 
of instruments. Then came droves of large oxen, 
with their horns gilded, and garlands of flowers 
wreathed around them. Next, heavy carriages 
filled with precious things — gold and silver — 
statues and rich robes — which they had taken 
from Carthage. Then a train of huge elephants, 
looking like rocks set in motion. Then throngs 
of prisoners. Some of them had been rich and 
noble in their own city. Now they drooped their 
heads in sorrow, and their chains clanked as they 
moved along. To drown their groans a band of 
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music pressed close behind them, playing merrily. 
Then came dancers, with crowns of gold on their 
heads, leaping with all their might. Then fol- 
lowed a beautiful ivory chariot drawn by four 
white horses, in which stood Scipio, dressed in a 
purple robe embroidered with gold, and on his 
head a crown of laurel. A globe of gold hung at 
his breast, and an ivory sceptre, with an eagle on 
the top, was in his right hand. Around the 
chariot were his relations and friends, dressed in 
white. Then came the consuls and senators, in 
rich robes. The conquering army closed the pro- 
cession, bearing branches of laurel. The standard- 
bearers carried eagles of gold and silver. 

" So they passed through the streets of Rome 
singing the praises of Scipio. But in the same 
chariot with him was a slave, continually whisper- 
ing, * Remember ! you are but a man ! * This 
seemed to make the victor feel sad, amid all his 
pomp, for it reminded him that he must die. It 
reminds me, too, of the verse of a hymn, — 



u 



' Princes ! this clay must be your bed, 
In spite of all your towers ; 

The tall, the wise, the reverend head, 
Must lie as low as ours.' " 



" It is now evening, and the lamps are lighted. 
I am standing by the table and writing, with my 
inkstand by my side. My mother and sister sit 
near the fire knitting. We must be thankful 
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that we have a good fire to warm us by, good 
beds to sleep in, good clothes to wear, and good 
food to eat." 

" I begin to grow tired of snow, and when I 
feel tired I take my pen and write. I felt sick 
the other day, and was obliged to leave off 
writing. My mother held me in her arms, and 
I felt better. When you have a cough, let me 
advise you not to cough every time you wish to. 
If you do, the cough will increase. But keep 
from it a little, if you can, that it may not grow." 

" By and by summer will come, and the 
beautiful flowers will unfold their leaves ; the 
trees will be covered with green, and the fruits 
ripen. Then the cows and horses will be feeding 
in the fresh fields, the brooks will be running 
through the green meadows, and the cattle will 
rest themselves in the shade and drink of the cool 
water. 

" But summer must pass away, and the winter 
will again come ; the snow will fall and drift, and 
the hoarse winds blow ; the trees will rock in the 
storm, and their branches be cut off and fly about 
in the air ; hail-stones will pelt against the win- 
dows, and the wild blasts whistle through the 
broken cracks. 

" The clock strikes the hour to go to bed. 
The people go to their rest and sleep until the 
morning. They get up, and it is freezing cold. 
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The river is covered with ice. Some of the boys 
skate upon it, and others slide down hill with 
their sleds. 

" Then come Christmas and the New Year. 
They hang up their stockings and find them full 
of presents. When they go to bed they are much 
excited, and lay awake thinking of the happy 
holidays they have enjoyed. Rising up in the 
morning, they take their new books, and reading 
in them, grow much interested. Finishing one 
book, they take another, until they finish all that 
have been given them. 

" At summer the boys are sent to school. 
They learn very rapidly, and at length come to 
know a great deal. They grow up, and some of 
them are ministers. They preach the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ ; and so they preach on, and preach 
on, all their lives." 

" The sun has shone bright to-day, and it has 
been pleasant, though the winter is so cold. We 
should enjoy our pleasant days while we have 
them. We should be happy when we can have 
happiness ; for when we grow up there will be 
other things to attend to, and many cares. So, 
my children, enjoy yourselves while you can." 

" There is no object so bright as the sun that 
our eyes can behold. Indeed, we cannot look at 
it without winking. There would be neither sun, 
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or moon, or stars for ns, nnless God had made 
them." 

" In Greenland there is but very little snmmer. 
The people are short and weak, and dress in furs, 
and ride in sledges, with reindeer to draw them 
instead of horses." 

" Do you know that A.D. stands for Anno 
Domini, the year of our Lord ? A century is a 
hundred years ; so I suppose half a century must 
be fifty years ; because twice fifty makes a hun- 
dred." 

" An avalanche is a vast body of snow, sliding 
down the mountain-side. People are sometimes 
caught and buried under it. Volcanoes send out 
smoke and fire from their tops, with quantities of 
lava and hot stones. All the countries on the 
equator are very warm. The sun is a body of 
fire, a great deal larger than this earth." 

" God said, ' Let there be light, and there was 
light. ^ We ought to obey God rather than man. 
Every person has some knowledge. We should 
try and make a good use of what knowledge we 
have." 

" I am standing near the kitchen-door writing 
these things for you, my little readers, while they 
are playing a game of checkers at the dining- 
room table, with an old lady named Aunt Lucy, 
who has spent the day with us. They are playing 
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merrily, and talking every second. Another per- 
son used to come and see us, by the name of 
Sarah Ann, a niece of Miss Albro. Now she is 
dead. She can come and see us no more in this 
world. But we hope we shall meet her in heaven. 
" I think I shall have to leave writing and help 
my sister Mary build a school-house, and play 
school with her. I like much to play school, and 
when we have done we shall eat our supper, and 
are going to have buckwheat cakes." 

" Sunday, February 4th. 
" Mother is soon going to have the Sunday- 
school for us. I can write a little before she gets 
ready. On this good day, we must think and 
talk about good things. I have read a book of 
fables this last week ; but it would not be just the 
thing to write about this morning." 

" Some of my books I read twice. When we 
read them through the second time they are still 
more pleasant. I have got a good many books 
of my own. I have been reading ' Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress ;' but I do not think of any part that would 
be very interesting to you. When I was quite 
young, some of it was read to me after I went to 
ted. In the morning I loved to write down what 
I remembered, and so a great deal of paper was 
covered with the writing. Christian had a multi- 
tude of trials to go through, but he was rewarded 
for all his toils when he reached the Celestial City." 
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"God will regard a good child's prayer as 
much as that of a grown person. Also black 
people, if they are good, are pleasing in his sight. 
Yes, as much so as the white man. No matter 
if their skin i^ of a different colour. Their souls 
are as white as ours. We must treat them with 
kindness. Sunday is a day to talk about God 
and to think of heaven. We cannot enter the 
kingdom of heaven without true repentance. 
We ought to be truly sorry for our sins. This 
is a beautiful verse from the Bible, * At midnight 
I will rise to give thanks unto thee, because of 
thy righteous judgments.' So David wrote." 

" I have read the Psalms almost through to 
my grandfather. I did not go to church this 
morning, and lam standing by him in the north 
room, and writing on my mother's table, with a 
fire burning near us. I had once a grand- 
mother, but can scarcely remember when she 
died, it was so long ago. Last evening, my dear 
father brought home some oranges^ and was 
good enough to give two to me, and two to my 
sister. The night before that he brought more, 
and gave some to my mother, and some to Miss 
Albro. So, we are not in want of that fine firuit 
at present. I should like to live where the 
oranges grow, and see whole groves of them 
richly loaded." 

" I am afraid that some of my little readers 
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do not always obey their parents. But what 
does the Testament say ? * Children, obey your 
parents in the Lord, for this is right. Honour 
thy father and thy mother, that it may be well 
with thee, and that thou mayest live long upon 
the earth.'" 

" If our fellow-creatures do us an injury, and 
we do not forgive them, how can we expect God 
will forgive us? Perhaps some of my little 
readers did not know they ought to forgive 
their fellow-creatures, and do not even know 
what fellow-creatures mean. I will tell you. It 
means everybody, men, women, and children." 

" The clock strikes. We ought to be better 
every hour. Never go to bed till you are wiser 
than you were when you got out of it. When 
you are ornamenting the outside of your head, 
be careful to ornament the inside also. This 
is good advice. And here is one thing more. 
Never put off till to-morrow what ought to be 
done to-day." 

" Now, I am going to warm my feet a little 
before I go to bed. Last evening we had the 
rocking-horse brought in by the fire, and I rode 
on it some time. I believe I have got my 
history-lesson perfect that my mother gave me 
to learn. But as for the spelling-lesson I am 
not so sure about that." 
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" ^ All glory be to God on high, 
And to the earth be peace, 
Good- will henceforth from heayen to man 
Begin and never cease.* " 

" I will write you some stories, my children. 
There was a chimney-sweep, sitting by the door 
of a house, where he had been at work, and 
eating a piece of bread and butter, which the 
cook had given him. A dog lay near him, 
quietly in the sun. He whistled for him, and 
held up a piece of his bread and butter. So, 
he came to him, but instead of giving him a 
part, he snatched it away, and hit him a smart 
rap on the nose. When he ran away and cried, 
the young sweep laughed at his trick. 

" A gentleman on the other side of the road 
saw his conduct, and beckoned to him, holding 
up a nine-pence. 

" * My lad,' said he, * would you like this ? 
It will get you a better supper than that you 
are eating.' 

" * Oh, yes, sir,' said the sweep, reaching out 
his hand to take it. But the gentleman with- 
drew the coin, and rapped him on the knuckles 
with his cane. 

" ' What did you do that for V said the boy. 

"*Why did you strike the dog?' said the 
gentleman." 

"There was a child who went out into the 
fields. Sometimes listening to the meadow- 
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lark, he walked about for two or three hours. 
He saw a shining creature glide from the grass, 
and wind around the trunk of a tree. To the 
child, he seemed beautiful, and he approached 
nearer and nearer. But the creature put out 
its forl^ed tongue in a threatening manner, and 
the child ran away. It was well he did, for it was 
a snake. He went home and told his mother, 
who informed him that its bite was mortal. 

"The moral of my story is, that what is 
beautiful is not always good. 

"Rattle-snakes have one new rattle every 
year, so that by counting their rattles, you can 
tell their age. I have heard my grandfather say, 
they liked music, and that once a woman was 
gathering berries in the field, and she sang 
sweetly, and a snake seemed to listen, and wanted 
to crawl into her lap. Who would think that a 
rattle-snake cared for music?" 

"The blessings and good things that God 
gives us, are very many. Oh, how many ! Let 
me tell you some of them, though they are as 
grains of sand upon the sea-shore. Every night 
he gives us darkness that we may sleep. Every 
morning he makes it light that we may rise up. 
Every day he gives us food, and lets us live, and 
has patience with our faults. He gives us kind 
friends, and, above all, has prepared a land for 
all the good who love and obey him. He has 
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given us the Bible to teach us the way to heaven, 
and has given the sun to shine by day, and the 
moon and stars to make it light by night. 

" He gives us water to drink. What a pity 
that some people do not choose to drink it, but to 
take what does them harm !" 

" God gave his own Son, Jesus Christ, to die 
on the cross for our sins, and, as I have told you 
before in my other little books, that to us who 
believe he is precious, — more so than money, 
or anything else. We may get robbed of money, 
and it will not go with us through death. But 
knowledge, goodness, charity, and love, pass 
through the gate of death. 

" Every moment takes wing and flies from 
us, to return no more. The rainbow fades 
quickly away, — the sun shineth in the day, but 
at night it vanisheth away, to enlighten some 
other country and people." 

" There was once a little boy, the son of a 
baker, and he saw a little girl pass by. Her feet 
were bare, and she had no bonnet on her head. 
He felt sorry for her, and said, — 

" ' Little girl, are you cold V 

" ' Yes,' said she, * so cold that I can hardly 
keep from crying.' 

" He told her to come in and warm her, — 
and then she told him, that yesterday they had 
only two potatoes, and to-day they had none. 
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V 

She looked up to a great many loaves of bread 
that were on the shelves, and put her apron to 
her eyes^ and cried. He asked her what was 
the matter, and she said they were very hungry 
at home. He took down one of the loaves, and 
said, — 

" * Little girl, I cannot give you this bread, 
because it is my father's. But if you will wait 
here, I will go and ask him.' 

** So he asked his father, and he told him he 
might do as he pleased. He took down two 
large loaves of bread for the girl, and said, — 

" ' He that giveth to the poor, lendeth unto 
the Lord.' 

" She gladly took the loaves of bread, and did 
not eat a mouthful until she got home. Then 
her mother said,— 

" * Sally (for that was her name), where did 
you get this bread ?' 

"And she told her that the baker let his 
boy give it to her. So Sally and her mother ate 
as much as they needed, and were thankful. 
And the poor mother said, ' Bless the good, kind 
little boy who gave us the loaves !' " 

" Somewhere I have read a story about a boy 
called greedy Harry. He was away from home, 
at school, and I do not know but what he studied 
very well. I rather believe he did, because he 
wrote his mother a nice letter, with all the words 
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spelled right, and no blot in it. So, she sent him 
a cake, with citron and other rich things in it, 
and iced all over the top, smooth and white. 

" When the cake came to the school, Harry 
could not wait to get a knife, but gnawed it until 
school-time, and after school ate more. One of 
his school-fellows said, he put it under his pillow, 
and kept eating until it was all gone. 

"A little while after he was very ill. The 
reason was given, that his mother had sent him a 
rich cake, and he had eaten it all himself. Then 
his mother said, she would send him no more 
cakes till he knew better how to use them. 

" MOBAL — DO HOT BE GBEEDT." 

" It is a dreadful thing to be shipwrecked, and 
a hard life to be a sailor. He has often to sit up 
all night, and to endure a great many hardships. 
While the sea is calm, a vessel sails pleasantly, 
bnt when the winds rise high, and the storm 
rages, it will toss fearfully. 

'^ The sea is blue and boundless as the sky. 
The ocean is larger than the sea. In some 
places the bottom has not been found. The 
largest creatures in the sea are whales, and the 
largest land-bird is an ostrich. Have I ever told 
you, that there are some waves as high as the 
steeple of a meeting-house? So* they say. 

" I "will draw you a little picture of a shepherd, 
and his flock." 
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Then follows a sketch of a young man, with 
a crook and sheep, a stream and a hillock 
covered with trees. After which he proceeds 
with a few remarks on Pastor Oberlin, whose life 
he had been reading. 

" We have not yet had breakfast, and I have 
been only a little while up. But as this book is 
nearly done, I think I can write one more short 
chapter well enough, though it is rather early 
and pretty cold. 

" I hope you will get some knowledge, child- 
ren, by the book that I have written for you. 
Head it through many times, so that you may 
remember it. It may teach you something you 
did not know before. It is but a short book, I 
know. But never mind that. 

"I believe I shall write a few more bookst 
though I have not much to say. Do not let the 
weed of vanity grow in your hearts. Pluck it 
up. Pluck it up, by the roots. The heart does 
not like to have it grow in it, any more than you 
would wish to have weeds spring up in your 
garden, and choke the flowers that you expected 
there." 

"This world^ is a school to prepare us for 
heaven. The stars are farther from us than the 
moon. We know not how many people there 
are inhabiting the stars. I think it is better to 
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be contented, and stay in our own country, than 
to go wandering about, and live in other lands." 

• " I suppose that in heaven there are a great 
many kinds of angels. The last chapter in the 
Bible, the 22d of Revelations, tells about heaven, 
and describes its glory. There is no kingdom on 
earth, to compare with heaven." 

"God is brighter than the sun. It would 
dazzle our eyes to look upon him. The wings 
of angels are bright. I suppose they may be 
edged with gold. They have crowns of gold on 
their heads, in token of honour. They have 
golden harps in their hands to which they sing 
the praises of God." 

" I will write down for you one of the hymns 
that I think is beautiful. I have learned more 
than fifty different ones, and say them every 
Sunday evening with my sister to mother. This 
one I like very much, it sounds so sweet. You 
can learn it too : — 

" * The Lord my pasture shall prepare, 
And feed me with a shepherd^s care, 
His presence shall my wants supply, 
And guard me with a watchful eye. 
My noonday walks he shall attend. 
And all my midnight hours defend. 

When in the sultry glehe I pant 
Or on the thirsty mountain faint, 
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To fertile vales and dewy meads 
My weary, wandering steps he leads, 
Where peaceful rivers soft and slow 
Amid the verdant landscape flow. 

Though in the paths of Death I tread, 
With gloomy horrors overspread, 
My steadfast heart shall fear no ill, 
For thou, O Lord ! art with me still. 
Thy friendly crook shall give me aid, 
And guide me through the awful shade. 

If in a bare and rugged way 
Through devious, lonely wilds I stray, 
Thy presence shall my wants beguile. 
The barren wilderness shall smile. 
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':ta sudden greens and herbage crown*d, 
a\ 'c^ treams shall murmur all around.' 

"My child-reader, 'remember thy Creator 
in the days of thy youth, before the evil days 
come, and the years draw high, when thou shalt 
say, I have no pleasure in them/ '* 

" I hope this little book has given you some in- 
struction. I hope it will help to make you good. 
And as I am now about to end it, give me leave 
to say a few more words. 

"I hope that all of you, children, will be 
Christians. Then you will gain a much greater 
reward than this world can give. God will live 
for ever. Those who are good will live with him 
for ever in heaven. There it is all joy, all per- 
fect joy, for God himself is there. In that happy 
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land there can be no pain, nor sorrow, nor sigh- 
ing. 

'' And now, dear children, I am about to end 
this little book, and to bid you farewell. May 
you have gotten some good from it. 
Farewell ! farewell, little reader ! 
May this short book do you much good. 

" It is finished. 

" Andrew M. Sigourney. 
"Habtford, Feb. 10th, 1839. 

" One more rule : — 

" What has begun 
Must always be done." 

This lingering, loving communion with his 
imaginary friends, was terminated only by the 
failure of the paper, in his primitive coverless 
books. Every crevice was filled without allowing 
a margin, and leaving only a slight space at the 
close of the last page, for the drawing of a few 
violets, blending his simple valedictory with his 
favourite flower. 

He probably supposed, in his childish sim- 
plicity, that he was making a useful contribution 
to juvenile literature, and that his little yolume, 
the fruit of leisure intervals for six weeks, would 
be published with its pen-and-ink pictorial illus- 
trations. Of this, however, he never spoke, and 
it is rather a contingency that these manuscripts 
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should have been preserved, while so many others 
were lost. The earlier ones, which were more 
impulsive, and dictated by the pleasure they 
imparted to himself, better revealed the structure 
of his mind. 

The simple pages from which these selections 
have been made prove rather tenacity of memory 
and habits of application than the native bent of 
his genius. Their style is always grammatical, 
yet he never looked in a book to renew a thought 
or perfect a sentence. He had in this point a 
high principle of honour, and would never present 
his ideal readers that which cost him nothing. 
Such expressions as these often occur, though, 
like other portions which would unnecessarily 
swell this volume, they have been omitted : — 

*' I am not quite certain about this part;" or, 
"I have not heard the whole of this story;" or, 
** I will wait, and ask my mother." 

The reflections, or didactic portions, were 
either what were in his own mind or were modi- 
fied there. As he cultivated intimacy with his 
readers, he indulged rather more freely in a 
journalising, colloquial manner. Perhaps it re- 
quires an apology that such phrases should have 
been here introduced; but it was sometimes 
difficult to separate them, and deemed best, on 
the whole, to present in its native dress this speci- 
men of the unprompted and unpatronised litera- 
ture of childhood. 
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He found a delight in knowledge which he 
was desirous of imparting, not only by written, 
but by oral teaching. There was a coloured 
servant in the family, somewhat advanced in 
years, whom he endeavoured to allure to become 
his pupil. He diligently read to her his lessons, 
and was grieved when he found her employments 
of such a nature as to preclude her bestowing 
on him undivided attention. He sometimes ex- 
pressed a childish indignation that she should 
have so many labours to perform, and be ^ 
much fatigued as to fall asleep when he wished 
her to study; and proposed that we should have 
fewer dishes at table, that her cookery need not 
interfere with her intellectual prosperity. 

As she retired early, he would take a seat 
near the entrance of her bed-room, and read in a 
clear, distinct voice his lessons, or repeat and 
simplify portions of them for her special behoof. If 
his labours, as not unfrequently happened, were 
repaid by echoes of that heavy breathing which 
denotes undoubted sleep, it only aroused him to 
more earnest efforts at the next period of instruc- 
tion. " / am determined^'' he would say, " to ii»- 
prove Ann's mind;'' and perseverance was a pro- 
minent feature of his character from its earliest 
nnfoldings. 

He added about this time to his other pur- 
suits a course of instruction in sacred masic. 
From this he derived considerable satbfaction. 
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without being a distinguished proficient, for his 
ear was less exquisite than his eye, and bis taste 
rather for stirring, patriotic strains, than for 
grave and elaborate harmonies. 

Industry was inherent in his nature. He 
must be ever employed, and his preference was 
for employments that had utility in view. His 
admonitions to the children, for whom he wrote, 
to regard the value of time, were not an empty 
form of words, but might have been impressed 
by his own example. His writings, exclusive of 
compositions, consisting of volumes of poetry 
extracted from various authors, and copy-books, 
executed with great neatness, constitute a large 
collection. In muscular action, also, walking, 
running, leaping, and in such work with the 
bands as he understood, he was earnest, quick, 
and untiring. 

Care was taken, as far as possible, to multiply 
his domestic satisfactions, and to supply in some 
measure the loss be felt in the varieties of animal 
life, which at his former residence had called 
forth his attachment and offices of kindness. 
Cowper's deep interest in the hares, for whom he 
legislated, seemed now enkindled by a pair of 
white rabbits, the gift of a young friend to his 
sister and himself. 

He was never weary of admiring the beauty 
of their long, silken ears, and their graceful con- 
tour and movements, and particularly exulted 
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when they were brought in from their little 
house, and permitted to gambol about the par- 
lours. He loved kittens, and laments, in his 
journal, the ill-fortune that attended some 
of his attempts to keep and successfully rear 
those pets. He records, also, with peculiar gra- 
titude, that he had received from his mother 
a present of three beautiful chickens, which he 
and Mary were to feed and take care of, and 
consider their own property. 

Thus a year glided away, and when another 
birthday came, he thus writes : — 

*' I thank God for letting me live. I hope I 
shall improve my time, and grow good conti- 
nually. If my life is spared, may this year 
be the best and happiest one that I have ever 
spent. 

" I have received twelve books from my rela- 
tives and friends as a birth-day present. All 
others that have been given me during the past 
year were covered by my mother and added to 
my library, making in the whole more than sixty 
volumes." 

This custom was annually observed for him. 
His books, with their birth-day additions uniformly 
enveloped in handsome paper, with the title and 
numeral printed on their backs, were recorded in 
a catalogue, with the name of their donors. To 
keep them neatly arranged on their appropriate 
shelves was to him a proud and happy occu- 
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pation, and ere his death this miscellaneous 
library was numbered by hundreds. 

His venerated grandfather had, as usual, wel- 
corned his birth-day and swelled its list of gifts. 
His own for the eighty-seventh time had passed 
a few months before, and been greeted as a sweet 
domestic festival, the children bringing him pre- 
sents, and a simple, poetical letter expressive of 
their love. His mind was still clear and his 
step elastic. Age had sprinkled no snow upon 
his head or his heart. Life was bright and warm 
with lingering affections, yet, with « loins girt 
and lamp burning," he serenely waited the sum- 
mons of his Lord. 

The anniversary of the death of his beloved 
wife approached. Five years it had been kept 
as a season of tender and mournful remembrance. 
Did he realise that ere it again arrived he should 
pass the mysterious Gate, and be reunited to 
that kindred spirit in a temple not made with 
hands ? 

It was on Sunday, August 11th, 1839, that 
the group most dear to him on earth entered his 
room, as they were wont, for their course of 
reading and instruction on that sacred season. 
It was the exercise and the day in which he 
delighted. 

The portion of Scripture chanced to be from 
Daniel, that prophet whose writings he peculiarly 
admired, and of whose perfection of character he 
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was accustomed to speak. From a Book of 
Meditations for each day in the year, the passage 
commented upon was, "Set your affections on 
things above." Fen61on gave simple and elo- 
quent admonition to " meekness and lowliness of 
heart,'* the virtues in which his saintly life had 
been eminent; and Keble closed our selection 
with a music-strain almost prophetic : — 

" Snatch'd sudden from the avenging rod, 
Safe in the bosom of thy God, 
How wilt thou then look back and smile 
On thoughts that mournful seem'd erewhile. 
And bless the pangs that made thee see 
This was no place of rest for thee !" 

Afterwards, there seemed an adaptation in 
many of the trains of thought and feeling of that 
farewell Sabbath-school to the solemn event that 
in its shroud stood so near, yet there was no 
voice in that peaceful retreat announcing, " Know- 
est thou that thy Master is to be taken from 
thy head?" 

At his hour of retiring, which was early, he 
sang a hymn, as was his habit, with his daughter, 
his fine tenorj voice still retaining depth and 
melody. The tune was his favourite " Jordan,'* 
and the words, — 

" There is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign." 

Afterwards, through the open door of his apart- 
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ment, he listened to the little ones as they re- 
peated sacred poems, their customary Sabbath 
evening's enjoyment. On Monday morning he 
arose early, as he had always done through 
life. His quick step was .heard ere the sun had 
arisen, and to all appearance he was in health. 
But soon after breakfast he was seized with an 
ague, followed by cholera morbus. The pre- 
scriptions of his physicians seemed to have a 
favourable effect. They remarked that his con- 
stitution had still the vigour of a much earlier 
date, and when they left him at evening the 
violence of the disease was quelled, and no fatal 
termination anticipated. 

He slept ; but on the filial ear his breathing 
fell ominously ; its intervals were too long. Still 
the pulse was regular, and there were no indi- 
cations of pain. That anxious listening was 
mingled with the soft drop of the nightly rain 
upon the broad vine-leaves at his window. He 
had trained its branches, and counted every un- 
folding leaf as a new friend. 

Still he slept as one who had been wearied. 
When spoken to, he roused himself readily, 
replied with unclouded apprehension and a clear 
voice, and took whatever was offered him with 
thanks. 

He slept through the watches of that sum- 
mer night. But at the rising of the sun he 
went forth. Respiration gently ceased, the pure 
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in heart saw his God. The clay casket shud- 
dered not when it was left tenantless. Sleep 
enwrapped the soul tenderly till the angels came. 
The place was holy. The hand of the 
daughter closed those eyes that had never looked 
upon her but with love. At the foot of the 
couch whence the spirit had spread its unseen wing, 
stood a slender boy, awe-struck, and shading his 
eyes with his hand. He felt not then the full weight 
of the loss he had sustained in one whose prayers 
were as sentinels to his young soul, and would fain 
have guarded it from all evil. He thus pours 
out the voice of his sorrowing heart in his journal : 

" Tuesday, August 13, 1839. 

" This morning at the rising of the sun my 
dear grandfather died. He was very well yes- 
terday at breakfast. He was walking about the 
house and in the piazza. His death was very 
gentle and peaceful. I saw him when he breathed 
his last breath. He was in his eighty-eighth 
year; yet his hair was not at all grey. I shall 
never read the Bible to him any more. He has 
gone to live with his God and with the holy 
angels." 

" Wednesday, August 14. 

" The funeral took place this afternoon at 
four o'clock. I saw them lay the body of my 
dear grandfather in the earth. Never more 
shall I behold him until the morning of the 
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resurrection. Oh ! that I might then be found 
worthy to meet him with joy and not with grief." 

"Tuesday, August 20th, 1839. 

^' Last night I dreamed that my dear grand- 
father came in, walking with his staff, as though 
he was alive. I threw my arms around him and 
kissed him. Yet I felt afraid, for I remembered 
that he was dead. And I said, — 

" * What have you seen ? Is it not a great 
thing to die?' 

" He answered, * Yes,* Then I asked, ' Is 
heaven a pretty place?' And he told me that 
it was. 

'^ I thought in the dream that it was a mira- 
cle, and that Mary was frightened and got quick 
out of the way, and mamma sat near us by a 
table. I was myself alarmed, and as soon as I 
awoke said in a loud voice, ' Children, obey your 
parents in the Lord, for this is right.' Then I 
thought over one or two chapters in the Bible to 
compose myself. But still I was afraid and 
covered with perspiration, so that as soon as it 
was light I got out of my little bed. Yet, on the 
whole, it is not unpleasant to dream of the happy 
dead who are at rest in heaven." 

On the next page he inserts an obituary no- 
tice, taken from one of the weekly periodicals : — 

" Died in this city, on Tuesday morning, 
August 13th, Mr. Ezekiel Huntley, in the eighty- 
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eighth year of his age. He was a native of the 
vicinity of Norwich (Connecticut), and resided in 
that city until a few of the last years of his life, 
which were spent in the family of Charles Sigour- 
ney, Esq., whose wife was his only child. 

" At the commencement of the war that ter- 
minated in our Independence, he joined the first 
regiment of troops raised in that part of the State, 
which, under the command of Gen. Jedediah 
Huntington, marched to Cambridge, soon after 
the battle of Lexington. For more than sixty 
years he was an exemplary member of the Con- 
gregational Church, first under the Rev. Dr. 
Benjamin Lord, and then under his successor, 
the Rev. Dr. Joseph Strong, enjoying the per- 
sonal esteem and friendship of both of them, and 
styled by the latter, on account of his excellence 
of disposition and mildness of temper, ' the man 
without an enemy,' 

" Age sat lightly upon him, leaving him in 
full possession of the memory of his early days, 
while his heart was filled with gratitude for the 
comforts and blessings of his lot. His consti- 
tution was naturally good, and strengthened by 
industry and temperance, while his mild and 
amiable temper, with the influences of divine 
grace, enabled him to sustain every appointed 
sorrow, not only without murmur or complaint, 
but with the most exemplary patience. His last 
sickness was of short duration, only a few hours 
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of gentle suffering, and he was gathered like a 
shock of corn fully ripe, and admitted, as there 
is every reason to believe, into the presence of 
his Redeemer." 

The succeeding page of the child's journal 
contains the following elegiac poem, written by 
the Rev. C. W. Everest, of whose select school 
he was in future years to be a member : — 

ON THE DEATH OF MR. EZEKIEL HUNTLEY. 

I marked him 'mid the household train ; 

'Twas Winter's rule of blight, 
But Gladness held her jocund reign 

Around the hearth at night ! 
And Pleasure in that old man's eye 

Would cheering glee impart. 
For Joy's bright sunshine seem'd to lie 

All tranquil o'er his heart. 

He told old tales of days agone, 

How erst a Nation's might 
Girt the red sword of battle on 

For Freedom and for Right ; 
And he had stood in danger's path, 

When fierce the contest grew, 
Where the cannon spoke its sulphury wrath. 

And thick the death-shots flew ! 

And when the crimson strife was o'er, 

War smoothed her visage grim- 
Then wild, from Freedom's farthest shore, 

Arose their triumph-hymn ; 
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And the old man*s heart, with a patriots pride, 

Would swell as he told it o*er — 
When he thought how his brave companions died, 

And the green earth drank their gore ! 

I marked him *mid a joyous throng, 

Where Childhood*s laugh rang high. 
And the old man smiled to hear the song 

Of gay ones bounding by ; 
But I saw how he strove with a gathering gloom, 

And I saw that his heart had wept — 
For his memory roved by a grassy tomb, 

Where his loved companions slept. 

I mark*d him on the day of God ; 

The church-bells caird to prayer ; 
With a cheerful step the veteran trod 

To lay his offering there ! 
And I knew by the smile on his furrow'd brow. 

When his hymn of praise was given. 
That his heart had forgotten its cares below. 

And his treasure was hid in heaven ! 

But time pass'd on in its silent course — 

*Twas summer's golden reign ; 
How meet that the Reaper should hasten forth 

To gather the ripen'd grain ! 
An Angel came with a muffled tread. 

And a smile in his glorious eye ; 
And the old man bow*d his reverend head, 

And laid him down to die ! 

Every tribute to the memory of his venerated 
grandfather was cherished by him with a gratefiil 
reverence, that deepened with his years. And by 
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her whose high privilege it had been to watch 
over his decline, and to find, after the death of 
her loved mother, his earthly trust turning to her 
with a touching child-like confidence, every ves- 
tige of him — the chair in which he sate, the staff 
on which he rested — were cherished as memorials 
of the loved and lost. 

The staff of my father ! — bo trusty and tried, 
It bringeth him back to his seat by my side, 
Even more than yon picture, with likeness so true. 
It bringeth him back, all unchanged to my view. 

It bringeth him back with his spirit so meek. 
The smile and the colour still fresh on his cheek ; 
Good seed had he sown, ere his youth spread its wing, 
And the fruitage it bore made his winter like spring. 

He had stood for his land when the war-cloud was rife. 

And in the cool hush of the evening of life 

That staff was his partner wherever he roved, 

*Mid the plants he had rear*d, or the kindred he loved. 

Perchance on its head he more heavily prest. 
When fourscore and seven markd their date on his breast, 
Yet I know not indeed, with such vigour he past, 
And his step was so buoyant and firm to the last. 

The staff of my father ! — each slow rolling year 
!Made its friendship more prized and its presence more dear. 
He grasp'd it one morn, *neath the dear summer sky, 
But resigu'd it, alas ! ere the twilight — to die. 

Let it stand I let it stand ! where he placed it with care, 
On the quiet hearth-stone, by his favourite arm-chair ; 
Let it stand while I live, unmolested and free, 
The staff of that blest one is precious to me. 
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Another he had — and its strength did not fail, 
As he trod the dark depths of the shadowy vale, 
The staff of his Saviour ! — That prop may I know, 
When through the same shades a lone pilgrim I go. 

Andrew now became more and more inter- 
ested in his studies, of which he took a wider 
range, being placed in a larger school, and, for 
the first time in his life, under masculine in- 
struction. Here he received lessons in drawing, 
which seemed to impede and eventually over- 
throw his habit of original designing ; for those 
rude sketches, the offspring of his own imagin- 
ings, were at war with the laws of perspective 
and the polish of artistic skill. He made some 
agreeable acquaintances among his school-mates, 
but his greatest and most coveted pleasure was 
to be permitted to take long, solitary walks during 
holidays, or at the close of his afternoon school. 
These he sometimes extended to the neighbouring 
villages, and a large bound manuscript book, of 
some 200 pages, which he commenced and en- 
titled his " Walk Book," evinced close obser- 
vation of scenery and the varieties of rural 
life. 

He had a fondness for system in all his em- 
ployments, and was annoyed at its interruption. 
The spirit of order was equally conspicuous. 
All his little possessions must have a place, 
and be kept in it. The shelves of his library, 
with their precious treasures, were usually the 
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last objects that met his view at night, and the 
first in the morning. 

" Who has moved tliat book two inches farther 
to the north-west ? " I once heard him ask, with 
the perplexity of some train-band captain, the 
precision of whose drill had been violated. Amid 
his multiplying pursuits, his journal was not 
forgotten, from which a few extracts are sub- 
joined : — 

" Satubdat, Nov. 9, 1839. 
"I have had a vacation of more than two 
weeks, which closes to-day. Many pleasant 
walks have I taken, and sometimes called with 
my mother on her friends, who have treated me 
kindly. 

''Among other interesting spots we have 
visited the green shore where the Little River 
empties into the Connecticut. It bears the name 
of Dutch Point, because in early times some 
people from Holland landed there and built a 
fort. They were warned by the Indians that the 
Great River would rise in the spring and in- 
undate them, and so it did. 

" A pleasant time I have had at home to-day. 
I went of several errands for my mother, and 
was invited by one of her friends to spend the 
afternoon at her house with my sister. There 
we greatly entertained Alfred (her baby) by 
blowing soap-bubbles. I have heard that these 
babbles are like the bright things of the world, 
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that glitter for a little while, and then vanish 
away to return no more. It is better to have 
true goodness and piety, for they do not forsake 
us at death, but their rewards reach to a life that 
hath no end." 

" SuHDAT, November 10th. 

"We read in mother's Sunday-school this 
morning the death of Aaron at the age of 1 10. 
We also finished the book of Amos. He said he 
was brought up among shepherds and herdsmen, 
and was a gatherer of sycamore fruit ; but he 
was called to be a prophet of God, and obeyed. 

"We were told that God hears the prayers 
of those who have sinned against him if they are 
truly penitent. At church the morning text of 
B^v. Mr. Burgess was from Psalms, ' Search me, 
O God, and know my heart ;' and the afternoon 
from B.evelation, ' He that hath an ear, let him 
hear what the Spirit saith unto the Churches.' 
Finished reading Doddridge's ' Bise and Progress 
of Beligion in the Soul.' " 

" Sunday, Nov. 17. 

"The text of the Bev. Mr. Burgess was 
Proverbs, x. and 1, ' A wise son maketh a glad 
father, but a foolish son is the heaviness of his 
mother.* 

"In the afternoon I attended at the Centre 
church, and heard the Bev. Dr. Hawes preach 
from 1 Corinthians, i. and 14, * But the natural 
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man knoweth not the things of the Spirit of God, 
for they are foolishness unto him.' 

"I have read of the victory obtained by 
Gideon over the host of the Midianites with 
only three hundred men. He went by night 
into the camp of the enemy, and heard one 
telling a dream to his fellow, which encouraged 
him to hope that God would give Israel the vic- 
tory, and so he did." 

" Sunday, Nov. 24. 

" After reading my own chapter in the Bible, 
I read with my mother and Mary in the book of 
Judges. Jabin, king of Canaan, oppressed the 
Israelites. He had 900 chariots of iron ; Sisera 
was the captain of his host. There was a woman 
in these times who judged Israel, and dwelt 
under the palm-tree's shade, and led the people 
to battle against Sisera: he was conquered, and 
fled. Being fatigued, he went into the tent of a 
woman named Jael to rest, who drove a nail with 
a hammer through his temples while he slept, so 
that he died. His mother looked out of the 
window watching for him, and wondering why 
his chariot -wheels were so long in coming. 
After this victory the land had rest forty years. 

" Then the Midianites troubled it. They came 
in multitudes, and like grasshoppers devoured 
the harvest just as it was ready to be gathered in. 
They cried unto the Lord in their distress, and 
he sent a prophet to instruct them. He re- 

H 
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minded them how God had led them out of the 
land of Egypt, and taken care of them, and 
showed them kindness, yet they had not obeyed 
his voice. By this we learn that it is necessary 
to understand our faults, and be sorry for them, 
before we can be delivered from their punish- 
ment. 

" The first disciple of our Lord was Andrew, 
He went and found his brother Peter, and led 
him to the Saviour. Fourteen of the books of 
the New Testament were written by St. Paul. 

" I attended church this morning, and heard 
the Rev. Mr. Burgess preach a good sermon 
from the text, ' For there is no respect of persons 
with God.* On account of the storm I re- 
mained at home this afternoon, and finished 
reading a volume of biographies of pious persons, 
which I think is an excellent book ; it was pre- 
sented me by my mother, and I believe written 
by her. 

'' Thus passes away the last Sunday in autumn. 
The loud storm is howling around while I write. 
I hope the next season I may improve more, both 
in knowledge and goodness." 

"Sunday, December 18th. 

''Could not attend church the whole day on 
account of a violent storm of snow ; with a great 
wind it continued to fall for sixteen hours : it is 
much drifted, and wrought into a variety of 
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Strange forms. I think it is a day worthy of being 
remembered. I am glad that we have a shelter 
from the storm, and enough food to eat. I am 
sorry for all poor and sick people. I am sure 
they cannot get out to-day to obtain any relief, 
because some of the drifts are ten and twelve feet 
in height, without any path, and the blasts blow 
wildly. 

" I have read a good deal to-day, and tried to 
think what I could do to make others happy. 
In the evening we had sacred music, and repeated 
a great number of hymns." 

"Wednksdat, January 1st, 1840. 

" Here is the first day of a new year- I ought 
to be thankful to God that I am still alive. May 
he enable me to improve in knowledge, and 
goodness, and wisdom. If I should not live 
through this year, may I be prepared to die, and 
go to a better world. I know that I cannot ex- 
pect to do this, unless I obey God and love him 
and my fellow-creatures, and do all in my power 
to make them happy. In order to do this, I must 
have a good heart and not be selfish. 

" May this be the wisest and happiest year of 
my life." 

'* Satusday, January 11th. 

'^ I think the life of the first President Edwards 
one of the most interesting books of that kind 
that I have ever read. Also I am very much 
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pleased with that of Joshua Rowley Gilpen, 
written by his father, and think he set an ex- 
cellent example to all little boys by his industry, 
good conduct, and sense of the value of time." 

" Wednesday, January 22d. 
" How beautiful is the following verse that I 
read in my Bible this morning, * The Lord make 
you to increase and abound in love one towards 
another, and towards all men, even as we do 
towards you.' I have been mother's scholar to- 
day, and remember from my lesson in the dic- 
tionary that the word 'accurate* means ezactj 
which I hope to become in all good things. I 
have done several sums, and read in a book of 
travels in Egypt. From geography I recollect 
that in the Baltic Sea are £ve islands, whose 
names are Aland, Oland, Gothland, Zealand, and 
Funen." 

" Sunday, January 26th. 

" I heard this morning a very excellent 
sermon from the Rev. Mr. Lee, of Springfield, 
from the 1st verse of the 60th chapter of Isaiah, 
'Arise, shine, for thy light is come.' He said 
that those who were truly penitent and forsook 
their sins, might look up and rejoice in the hope 
of God's forgiveness. 

" His text in the afternoon was from the 15th 
chapter of the 1st of Corinthians, 'The last enemy 
that shall be destroyed is Death.' 'AH must die/ 
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said lie, * both young and old. And how can you 
feel safe while you are not prepared to die V Then 
he spoke solemnly of the day of judgment, when 
we must give account of ourselves to God/* 

" MoNi)A.T, Jan. 27th. 

" This morning I rose in such good season, as 
to be washed and dressed neatly when my mother 
came down. I read in my Bible, and selected 
what I thought was most striking, and was also 
much pleased with a passage in Mrs. Barbauld's 
hymns where she tells the brooks and rivers to 
praise God. I would like to join her in saying, 
' When I am older, I will praise him better, and 
I will never forget God, as long as my life re- 
maineth in me.' 

" I read to my mother in Cowper's ' Task,' 
that he was commanded to write a poem on the 
sofa by a lady, and that he considered it very 
noble to obey the fair. He described how seats 
were invented ; first the rude three-legged stool, 
then the ill-shaped chair, and so on, to the settee 
and sofa. 

" I recollect that England was of old called 
Albion by the Romans, from the whiteness of its 
chalky cliifs. They discovered these at sea while 
sailing towards that island. Their intention was 
to conquer it, which they did ; but not till after a 
great deal of hard fighting, for the ancient Britons 
were vejry brave." 
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"' Fbxday, Jan. 31st. 

•*Iii the 12th verse of the 4th chapter of 
Timothy, it is said to him by St. Paul, ^ Let my 
man despise thy youth, but be thou an example 
to the believers in word, in conversation, in 
charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity.' It pleased 
me much to find that a young man should be so 
good as to be set up for an example to older ones 
than himself. 

" The hymn that I read from Mrs. Barbauld 
was so beautiful that I hardly know how to choose 
from it. It described the beauty of the rose, the 
strength of the lion, and the glory of the sun, and 
said that their Creator was more beautiful, more 
strong, more glorious than they. 

" Cowper told us about the industrious thresher 
toiling for his bread before he eats it ; and also of 
a little cottage among the cliffs, which he so much 
admired that he wished to live there,— 7giving it 
the name of the ' peasant's nest.' '* 

" Satuebat, Feb. Ist. 

" While reading with my mother this morn- 
ing, I learned the meaning of many words ; and 
alsO' that Flora was the goddess of flowers. The 
author of the ' Task' says * the spleen is seldom 
jfelt where Flora reigns.' Spleen means the ill- 
health that comes from low spirits or ill-temper. 
So it seems that those who spend much time 
among flowers, and take care of them, are cheer- 
ful and happy. 
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" Beautiful is this expression of Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, — ' Labourers spent with toil, and young 
children, and every little humming insect, sleep 
quietly, for God watcheth over you." 

" Sunday, February 9th. 

"This morning, in mother's Sunday-school, 
we pursued the history of Samson, who was pos- 
sessed of such great strength as to be able to 
destroy a lion with his hands, unaided by any 
other weapon. 

" We also read in a book entitled * Morning 
Meditations,* that the earth was full of the good- 
ness of God. Yes, I think I see this in all that 
grows around, — the grass, the trees, and the 
flowers. Especially we see it in all that has life, 
— in animals, birds, and fishes. But, above all, 
in those who have reason and understanding, and 
whose souls can never die ; and who, if they are 
good and obey God, will dwell in unspeakable 
happiness." 

"Thursday, Feb. 20th. 

"MY POETRY. 

" The spring is coming with budding trees, 
And flowers will smile in the balmy breeze ; 
And the sun will shine in the sky so bright ; 
And the birds will warble and take their flight ; 
And the butterflies play in the thickets green ; 
And the young plants lift their heads between ; 
And the beautiful streams through the thickets glide ; 
And the white lambs gambol their dams beside.** 
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It was not often the case, as in this instance, 
that his ear was carried away by rhythm at the 
expense of sense, though this not unfrequently 
occurs with children whose perceptions of melody 
are precocious. Still, without being ambitious of 
any such distinction, it T.as easy to discern in him 
many elements of the poetic temperament — in- 
tense susceptibility — shrinking diffidence — the 
impulse to solitary musing — the facility of written 
thought — the loving companionship with Nature 
— the habit of personifying lifeless things, and 
the pervading sense of His presence who is the 
source of all true harmony and hope. 



IV. 



SCHOOL-DAYS. 

" The Knowledge, with her letter'd lore, 
Beceives us at the nursery door, 
Reproves our love of vain delights, 
And on the brow ' subjugvm^ writes." 

Andrew's tenth birth-day had scarcely passed 
ere a change came over his horoscope — the sail- 
ing of his mother for Europe and his own de- 
parture to a boarding-school. A combination of 
circumstances moved to this arrangement, among 
which was the opinion of her physician, that 
a voyage might remove an incipient bronchitis, 
the opportunity of going under the protection of 
select and valued friends, and also the belief that 
it might be salutary for the boy to acquire some- 
what more self-reliance than the sheltering indul- 
gence of domestic nurture is wont to teach. 

Her last walk with her children, ere quitting 
them and her country, was to the grave of their 
grandparents. Flowers had frequently been 
planted there, but had not flourished well, or 
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had been gathered by stranger-hands, ere they 
bloomed. On this occasion others were placed 
on the sacred spot, and a charge given and ac- 
cepted, to culture and protect them as far as 
possible. 

We've set the flow'rets where ye sleep, 

Father and mother dear ; 
Their roots are in the verdure deep, 

Their petals bear a tear. 
The tear-drop of the dewy eve 

Each trembling casket fills, 
Mix'd with that essence of the heart, 

That filial love distils. 

Mother ! above thy lowly coueh 

I've set thy favourite flower, — 
The bright-eyed purple violet. 

That deck'd thy summer bower ; 
The fragrant camomile, that spreads 

Its tendrils, fresh and green, 
And richly broiders every niche 

The velvet turf between. 

I kiss'd the timid violet, 

That droop'd its stranger head. 
And call'd it hiessed thus to grow 

So near my precious dead. 
And when my venturous path shall lead 

Across the deep, blue sea, 
I bade it in its beauty rise, 

And guard these graves for me. 

Mother ! there was no other hand 

To do this deed for thee ; 
No other nursling claim'd thy care, 

Or fondly climb'd thy knee. 
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And, Fatber ! that endearing naaie, 

Ko infant lip but mine 
Ere breathed to wake thy tender prayer 

At mom or eve's decline. 

Oh ! spare to pluck these sacred plants. 

Ye groups that wander nigh, 
When summer sunsets fire with gold 

Tbe gorgeous western sky; 
That when youor sleep is in the dust 

Where now your footsteps tread, 
S<xne grateful hand the rose may train 

Around your peaceful bed. 

A school of limited namber, in a beautiful 
rural region, was chosen for Andrew, with a pre- 
ceptor of established reputation, whose lady ex- 
emplified that matronly kindness so invaluable ta 
children of a tender age leaving for the first time 
their paternal roof. His entrance on this new 
sphere was an era in his history never to be for- 
gotten. Painfully diffident, he dared not raise 
his eyes to the strangers who surveyed him, as he 
timidly sidled toward a seat in the scbooJ-room. 
He had a se<^ret desire for their good-wiU, but 
knew not how to conciliate it. 

In the recesses from study he watched with 
amazement the larger pupils at th^ athletic 
sports. 

To him they seemed a more exalted and won- 
derful race of beings, and be shrank back into an 
atom -like insignificance. After a while he longed 
to join in their plays;, but thought it would be 
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arrogant to do so withoat being invited. He drew 
near, and waited, with a vague expectation that 
some one would take him by the hand. They, 
not deeming such ceremony necessary, miscon- 
strued his backwardness into eccentricity or 
pride. 

Subdued by home-sickness, which he strove to 
conceal as weakness approaching criminality, he 
sat by himself, and kept silence ; and the strong- 
hearted thought him a moody boy. Food was 
scarcely tasted, and tears became his meat. It 
would have been a consolation might he have 
shed them on a lonely pillow. The solitude of 
his own little apartment had been a solace in 
transient sorrow or seasons of meditation, but the 
perpetual observation of others troubled him. 
He feared to act himself, and became almost a 
stranger to his own heart ; for its deepest thoughts 
would never flow out in company. 

Yet, with all his reserve, he desired distinc- 
tion, though he knew not by what measures 
to attain it. His accustomed system of home- 
education, where every axiom had been simplified 
and made clear to his comprehension, it was im- 
possible should prevail where mind is cultivated 
in masses. He did not naturally excel in ready 
utterance, so that what he well knew he sometimes 
hesitated to express until it was too late. So, 
with good powers and a good amount of know- 
ledge, he fell short of the aspirations of his ambi- 
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tion. Humbled and sad at heart, he added the 
restlessness of self-reproach to the grief of home 
exile. His journal alone recorded with thrilling 
eloquence, and almost continual repetition, his sor- 
rows and earnest longings for the return of his 
mother. 

I fancy the home-sickness of a boy, where it 
really exists, to be deeper than that of a girl. He 
is usually less capable of adaptation to various 
circumstances, less plastic, less ingenious in find- 
ing substitutes for lost affections, or ingratiating 
himself with new friends. He does not readily 
find the medicine of sympathy, for he is ashamed 
of his heart-disease, and hides it, as the young 
Spartan did the stolen fox, until it preys on his 
yitals. The smile, the word, or the deed of kind- 
ness, are invaluable in such cases, and are remem- 
.bered amid the snows of age. 

It is not implied that there was on this occa- 
sion any lack of condescension from the teachers 
or of matronly care ; nor could it have been ra- 
tionally expected that older pupils would take 
undue pains to study the characteristics of a child, 
unprepossessing from timidity, and who in size 
and manners appeared at least two years younger 
than he actually was. Still, under a surface of 
reserve that frustrated its own desires, was a 
secret, sleepless hope that some one would be his 
friend. Morbidly sensitive to ridicule, and find- 
ing himself laughed at for diffidence, he deter- 
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mined to do his best «t casting it from him, and 
by one of these extremes into which the mind 
sometimes runs, embarked on a singalar eater- 
prise — political public speaking. 

The canvass for General Harrison as Presi- 
dent was earnest at that time, and log-cabias, in 
compliment to his simplicity of life, were erected 
in various parts of the land. The members of 
this school were permitted to rear one, and, 
p<^ched upon its apex, vigoro«sly gesticulating, 
was placed the child-orator. Delighted at having 
discovered, as he supposed, a road to emiaeiMse 
among his companions, he, with more zeal &an 
knowledge, wrote and committed to memory a 
variety of lectures, some of them covering several 
sheets of foolscap. Most of these were given to 
friends. Only the notes of the two first remain. 
Declamatory, and destitute of solid thomght, as 
these effusions are, they exhibit a curious phase, 
or variation, in the characteristics of childhood. 

" I am happy to be permitted to present my- 
self before this honourable assembly. The k^- 
cabin, on whose summit I stand, is erected in 
honour of Gen. William Henry Harrison, who 
will, I trust, be President of these United States, 
ere the sun shall have many times more sank 
beneath the horizon. Of course, this our log- 
cabin is neither as large, or as fcill of curiosities, 
as die one I have been aoeustomed to see in 
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Hartford, my native city. Still, it will do very 
well for us. Its pole is about thirty feet in height ; 
and the eminence on which I stand to address 
you is commanding. 

" I can scarcely say how much I am gratified 
to have such attention from so large an audience. 
You will not expect as fine oratory as you hear in 
the School-hall every Wednesday afternoon. Bat 
I will do the best that I am able, my fellow- 
<itizens. Quite a respectable flag have we, flying 
from our pole ; and when the fresh breeze waves 
the branches of the green trees that surround us, 
the glorious name of Harrison floats forth over the 
blue sky. It can be seen and read plainly by all. 

" This is the second lecture that has been 
given you from the top of this log-cabin. I hope 
you will listen to many more before the vacation. 
I hope our preceptor, Mr. Hart, will have no 
objection. But no one of the opposing political 
sect must set his foot upon it. No. Of every 
boy who attempts to ascend it will be strictly 
inquired, what is his creed ? For we, — we, Whigs, 
I say, have gained the victory. Yes, we have 
gained the victory. Three cheers for Harrison." 

" Fellow-citizens, I vras much pleased with 
the good order that was preserved Ihroughout my 
last lecture. I hope to see the same on the pre- 
sent occasion. It is not right that so memorable 
4in event as the election of Gen. Harrison to the 
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presidency of these United States should pass 
away without celebration. Soon will it take 
place. He will repair to the White House. His 
predecessor will go into retirement, and have to 
live rather plain. We do not wish him any 
longer to take part in the goyernment. If any 
person belonging to his party is within the sound 
of my voice, off with him to Kinderhook. 

" There may be some very good people of that 
way of thinking, but they are entirely different 
from us. They do not belong to us. They can- 
not rejoice with us. Let them go by themselves, 
and we will go by ourselves. There would be no 
use in mixing together. We are distinct races. 

" For aught I know, some of them may be 
now listening around this log-cabin. They will 
have good ears if they hear all that I say. They 
will not like to hear me proclaim that our side 
has got the victory. When their chief is van- 
quished, perhaps they will turn into our ranks. 
I do not know but some of them hide behind the 
fences, and hear our lectures, and go away with 
heads fuller of knowledge than they came. I do 
not wish to talk against them. They are often 
very clever and as honest as any other persons. 
I would not, on any account, say aught to injure 
their character. 

" But this we know very well, brethren and 
citizens, that there are two great leading deno- 
minations in this free country. Each one thinks 
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itself right, and the other wrong. The party who 
oppose us has had its turn to rule ; now we want 
ours. I do not know myself much about the 
President they have had the last four years ; bat 
I haye heard it said that he had gold spoons to 
eat with. I think I may say of General Har- 
rison, that he earned by hard work whatever he 
has gotten. He has shown bravery in battle, and 
benevolence towards many people. He is worthy 
of the highest place that has been assigned him. 
Does any one call him a coward? Let him stand 
in arms, then, and fight as he did, if he dare. 

" But I am growing too warm, and in danger 
of using hard words. If any one is tired of be- 
longing to us Whigs, let him turn aside and go 
into the weak part of the ship. No, no ; we will 
not leave Gen. Harrison. 

" After all, I do not care, if there are several 
thousands of the opposing political party in this 
State of Connecticut. They have a right to their 
opinion in a free land. I cannot say that I like 
them exactly as well as my own people. But if 
it had not been for them, I should have had very 
little to say in this lecture. I could hardly have 
made it out. So I am obliged to them. 

" And now I will come to an end. My bless- 
ing on you, my fellow-citizens. Three cheers for 
General Harrison. This meeting is adjourned." 

These addresses could surely not be quoted as 

I 
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specimens of fine style^ or accurate diplomacy* 
But they pleased his school associates, and that 
was the paramount object. In conversation he 
fell into a kind of grandiloquence, and seemed to 
have a penchant for polysyllables. Connected 
with the common incidents of life, this was some- 
times ludicrous. In relating the circumstance 
that their kind instructor had purchased a pony 
for the comfort of the boys, he mentioned the 
name of a pupil who was appointed to keep a list 
of those who enjoyed the luxury of rides, that 
there might be a correct apportionment, and said, 
" For his own part, he considered this young gen- 
tleman as eminently qualified for the discharge of 
so responsible a duty." 

By degrees he accommodated himself to his 
new station, and was tolerably happy. He took 
the interests of others into his heart, and that dis- 
possessed its griefs. The cause of temperance was 
about this period pressed strongly on the public 
mind, and he became much engaged to promote 
His teachers, who were religious, philan- 
thropic men, commended it to their pupils, and 
not without success. He, among others, took the 
pledge, and through life kept it sacred. At first, 
with the zeal of a new convert, he was exceed- 
ingly ultra against all that could intoxicate* 
During vacations he felt it a duty to inquire 
into the component parts of whatever question- 
able condiment solicited his taste, and if the pud- 
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ding-sauce bad admitted an infusion of wine 
among its elements, could only satisfy his con- 
science by quitting tbe table. This righteous 
indignation was gradually modified, but as long 
as he lived he derived benefit from this early 
voluntary and unswerving subjugation of ap- 
petite. 

An epistolary intercourse with his mother 
was strenuously maintained. His letters were so 
correct in style, and elegant in chirography, that 
the foreign friends who saw them could scarcely 
believe their writer was so young. The ruling 
subject of every communication was her return. 
It occupied his cherished reveries, and gave 
colouring to his dreams. She, on the other side 
of the great deep, had a peculiar sympathy and 
in-dwelling with her delicate and susceptible boy. 
Not insensible to the privilege of visiting climes 
beautified by works of art, and enriched by classic 
lore, nor untouched by gratitude at finding the 
hearts and homes of strangers unexpectedly 
thrown open to her, she passed each day happily, 
either in exploring new scenes, or in the inter- 
course of hospitality and friendship ; but every 
night the home-sickness came. In her solitary 
chamber she seemed to be met by the forms of 
her children. Sometimes she fancied they were 
ill, and that on brows wan with disease sat re- 
proach for the mother that could leave them. 
Their mournful voices so mixed with her slum- 
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bers that in the morning her pillow was oft-times 
wet with tears. 

From all the glare 
Of princely splendonr, to the quiet flowers 
She tnm'd, that coach*d in rural nooks, looked up 
And hreathed of Him, who put his still, small Yoice 
Into their secret soul ; while thrilling tears 
Suffused her eye, to think those same sweet huds 
Bloomed in her humble garden oler the sea. 
Speaking the same words to her little ones 
That here they spake to her. 

Whenever she saw aught in her trayela that 
yividly restored their image, or met a slender boy 
elad in the daily costume of him she had left 
behind, a brown Unen apron, with a shining black 
morocco belt, and a tasselled cap set lightly upon 
his head, she saw nothing beside. It mattered 
not that a spot hallowed by history, an ancient 
castle, or a solemn cathedral, which from child- 
hood she had been anxious to behold, were pointed 
out to her. It was all the same, she saw nothing, 
heard nothing. Important explanations might 
be poured out, earnest inquiries made, eloquent 
words uttered by those who accompanied her; 
but for a time all were alike unheeded. Pes* 
sibly the foreign friends marvelled at her lack of 
courtesy, or believed her lost in some poetical 
reverie, or fancied it might be the strange way 
of American women. It was the way with 
mothers. 
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So let those who would partake without alloj 
the advantages and pleasures of exploring distant 
climes go ere the strongest ties of the heart have 
bound them, — ^for the utmost force of classic asso- 
ciation, the richest and proudest spells of art, will 
fade before one blink from the far-off ingle-side, 
one faint echo from the nursery. Still I would 
not fail to express here, and on all fitting occa- 
sions^ warm gratitude for the great kindness 
extended to me in other lands, for the pure 
perennial hospitality that made me under stran- 
ger-roofs a home, and the strong-rooted, nnfor- 
getting friendship that has continued to cheer 
«nd sympathise since returning to my own. 

Though his mother's absence had to Andrew 
seemed so interminable, a year had not fully 
rounded its orb ere she found herself among the 
sweet sanctities of home and in his fond embrace. 
She found him in health, active in his movements 
as a young deer, slightly changed in person or 
statare, yet somewhat thinner, and more disposed 
to sadness. Though ten years old he might easily 
have passed for a child of eight. On scanning 
closely his developements of character, she per- 
ceived that the opinion and example of his com- 
panions had great influence upon his own, and 
that he was not always judicious in his choice of 
models to admire or imitate. He seemed not to 
have advanced in the rule over his own spirit, 
but perceiving that she possessed his entire confi- 
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dence, she trusted soon to rectify what she could 
not approve. 

His delight in books and in written thought 
was unimpaired, and the expression of his senti- 
ments in conversation, when relieved from a 
shroud of reserve, distinguished by truthfulness 
and originality. As his love of home was so 
overpowering as to amount to a passion, his scho- 
lastic education was divided, as far as varying 
circumstances and his own advantage seemed to 
indicate, between the institutions of his native 
city and those in its vicinity. His progress in 
English studies, as well as in Latin, was satisfac- 
tory ; and he never for a single day neglected to 
record in his journal the routine of his employ- 
ments^ aspirations, or emotions. He commenced 
also a large manuscript volume of several hun- 
dred pages, with the title of " My Walk-Book," 
in which he minutely described whatever he ob- 
served either of scenery or manners during the 
rambles he was permitted to take, or the journeys 
that diversified his vacations. 

His love of nature still continued a source of 
exquisite delight, and in June 1844, he was in- 
dulged with an excursion to Niagara, accom- 
panied by his mother and a few select friends, 
under the protection of one of his most beloved 
instructors, Mr. T. L. Wright. To his feelings 
in view of that glorious work of the Almighty he 
gave no utterance. He sought opportunities to 
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escape from the presence of others, and confront 
alone the awful cataract, hanging fearlessly over 
its seething, thundering abyss. But neither in 
words, or with the pen, though oft solicited, 
could he be prevailed on to attempt description. 
Of his solitary communings with this most sub- 
lime scenery there remains no trace. It seemed 
to absorb and monopolise his being. He was 
more reserved than usual, and felt a degree of 
annoyance at the sound of human voices, or the 
obligations to social intercourse. She whose eye 
and heart were ever with him would fain have 
known more of what passed in the cloistered 
temple of his mind, but spared to intrude on its 
secrecy. 

Indeed the silence of the soul seems a natural 
and true homage where thus emphatically *' deep 
calleth unto deep." 

For in a voice sublime, that ne'er hath known 
Change or infection, since Creation's mom 
Thou utterest, glorious flood ! that One Great Name 
Which he who graves not on his inmost soul 
Will find his proudest gatherings but as dross 
That cannot profit. 

Teacher, sent of Grod ! 
We bow us to Thy lesson, and are still. 

Andrew listened with deep interest to the his- 
tory of the" Hermit of the Falls," a young English 
stranger, said to be of pleasing appearance and 
accomplished education, who, smitten with admi- 
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ration of the sublime Niagara, made his residence 
there for years, with no companions save his books, 
musical instruments, a faithftil dog and a pet kit- 
ten. He avoided society, but the few who had 
heard him converse spoke with wonder of his 
command of language and variety of subject, for 
he had been a traveller in many lands. It was 
surprising to hear gushing forth from his rude 
dwelling in the depth of solitude the tender 
breathings of the guitar, the thrilling tones of the 
viol, or the dulcet melodies of the flute, — now 
blending and now lost in the rushing thunder of 
the sleepless torrent. But at that awfiil shrine he 
was a tireless worshipper. He might be seen 
there, at grey dawn, at high noon, amid the qui- 
vering moonbeam, or the rayless midnight. Be- 
neath the magic tints of the lunar bow he lingered^ 
as if waiting for the angel whose pencil painted 
it ; and in the darkest night groped onward in a 
path which he had himself made, until Niagara, 
like a " great white throne," stood revealed, and 
he knelt, soul subdued, as on the footstool of the 
Invisible. It was in the month of June 1831, 
that, leaving his mid-day repast untasted, to enjoy 
the favourite luxury of a bath, he was swept away 
by a strong current and drowned in the waters 
that he had so enthusiastically adored. We visited 
his untenanted and partially ruinous abode on 
Iris Island, where the swallows had literally made 
their nest. The sound of their circling wings, and 
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their anxious gyrations to protect their young, 
added to the unique descriptions that were given 
us of this mysterious being, strongly moved the 
imaginative mind of the listening boy. 

An incident of a more commonplace and 
agreeable character varied this excursion, — his 
discovery on Goat Island of an early friend, a na- 
tive of Scotland, who had formerly been one of 
his father's gardeners at his pleasant birth-place. 
He was delighted to find him in a fair freehold of 
his own, with ^ goidwife and baimies," cultivating 
flowers and fruits, that produced a comfortable 
income, and with every mark of contented and 
prosperous industry. He greatly rejoiced in his 
happiness, and was flattered by the vivid recol- 
lections of his own infancy which the faithful 
Caledonian heart had treasured, as well as by 
grateful attentions and services to himself and 
the whole party. 



V. 



DEVELOPEMENTS OF BOYHOOD. 

'^ Just at that point he seem'd 
Where childhood melts, like snows that feel the sun, 
Yet lingering, cling within their shaded nook, 
Beluctant to dissolve/ 



»» 



Among the studies to which Andrew devoted 
himself with a commendable zeal, composition 
and declamation gave him peculiar pleasure. 
Some of his stated school-exercises in the first- 
named department were inserted, entirely without 
his knowledge, in a periodical which patronised 
juvenile literature. A few of these, and also some 
others, are here subjoined, with a proviso that they 
are not superior to many among the large mass of 
his early manuscripts. Indeed, it was the case 
with him, as with a multitude of other pupils, that 
regularly-required school compositions betray the 
character of " works of necessity," rather than the 
promptings of impulse. 
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" Martial Glory. 

" A strong thirst for military fame not unfre- 
quently marks the character of the young. Though 
advised by their guardians and well-wishers, they 
suffer the friendly admonitions to pass unheeded. 
In process of time, this desire becomes so promi- 
nent in their thoughts that all reasoning to the 
contrary proves ineffectual, Whatever may serve 
in any degree to strengthen or gratify this pre- 
ference is eagerly sought after and carefully trea- 
sured. Perhaps these false opinions may have 
been inspired by perusing the career of some 
noted commander, or merely by witnessing an 
ordinary military exhibition. Their senses are 
dazzled by the attendant pomp and splendour, 
and they return home with bosoms throbbing 
with admiration. 

" Stimulated by the remembrance of the fame 
of an Alexander or a Caesar, they madly choose 
the profession of a soldier as a pastime, to be 
crowned with glory. Yet what appeared at a 
distance as a sure field of renown, proves but sad 
and hopeless disappointment. The anticipation 
is overthrown by the reality. Instead of being 
honoured by posterity, it may be their lot to fall 
in a foreign clime, unlamented and unknown. 
Worn down by protracted labour or distressing 
want, a victim to the perils and sins of war, they 
perish without having achieved a lasting memo* 
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rial. All this misery ensues entirely from that 
mad ambition wliich so fully obtained the mastery 
over every higher coBsidei'ation. What a mistake 
thus to pursue, as the end of life, a shadow of 
martial glory, suggesting itself to an excited ima- 
gination ! A. M. S," 

Intemperance. 

^^Intemperance, like a disease, has pervaded 
our land. It has smitten and swept away some 
of our strongest and noblest. By little and little, 
they yielded, until they sank under its ravages. 

*' Multitudes who possessed superior qualities, 
both of heart and mind, dreamed not, when they 
first began to taste intoxicating drinks that they 
were plunging deep in wickedness, and in danger 
of destroying their souls. Labourers are under a 
mistake when they suppose that such liquors arc 
necessary to sustain and recruit their strength. 
They should never be used by boys, for the force 
of habit is great, and they may soon form a relish 
for what they at first carelessly taste. 

" A drunkard is shunned by good society. He 
is despised among the people. His name is a 
disgrace to the community. His friends are 
ashamed of him. His character is branded with 
contempt. When he dies, who shall be sorry? 
Who shall regret his loss ? For he was shunned 
and disregarded by the good during life, and his 
memory perishes with him. 
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" The habit of intemperance is one exceedingly- 
hard to reform and lay aside. Those who are en- 
dayed by it usually go down to an early grave. 
How much is that wife to be pitied whose lot is cast 
with a drunkard ! Her existence is rendered 
miserable; her children are unclothed and un- 
taught. The husband and father, coming home 
late at night, overwhelms them with abuse. The 
earnings that should support them are spent for 
vilest purposes. His dwelling is the very picture 
of poverty, — the windows broken, and stuffed 
with old hats or ragged garments. His grounds 
lie uncultivated, his garden is choked with weeds. 
His face is red and bloated, he staggers in the 
streets, he is pointed at as one of whom there is 
no hope. Perhaps he is picked up out of the 
gutters and taken to the watch-house — perhaps 
he dies of delirium tremens. 

•* Men, in the angry passions that come from 
fits of intoxication, often do the most wicked 
deeds. I have just been informed of one. The 
son of an inebriate had received the gift of a 
dollar from some person who took pity on his 
Wretched condition. He showed it to his parents 
with delight and gratitude. The father, being 
partially intoxicated, strove to take it from him, 
and meeting with some resistance, struck him so 
fearful a blow on the temple that the poor child 
fell lifeless to the floor. Then the murderous 
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man, rushing from his house, plunged into a 
neighbouring stream and was instantly drowned.^ 

'^ Earnestly do I hope that the time may come 
when there will not be an intemperate person 
in our community. How much self-destruction 
would thus be prevented ; how many, families 
made happy, whose children are now uncared 
for and wretched! 

" But I have already exhausted more space and 
time than can well be allotted to my composition. 
I will, therefore, only add a single remark. If 
all persons would become members of Temper- 
ance Societies, and faithfully keep the pledge, 
much crime would be prevented, and many valu- 
able lives spared to our country. A. M. S." 

A Revolutionary Hero. 

" I think I have him now plainly before my 
eyes; the great, brave man, who never knew 
fear. General Israel Putnam was of rather short 
stature, broad-shouldered, and thick-set. He had 
much personal strength; his movements were 
active; his manners energetic, and not refined. 
I think I have heard it said that he slightly 
lisped. His occupation was that of a farmer, his 
standing in society respectable, and he was what 
is called * well off in the world.' 

'' He was the son of Capt. Joseph Putnam, of 
Salem, Mass., and born there on the 7th of 
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January, 1718. When about twenty-one, lie 
removed to Pomfret, Conn. There he performed 
the celebrated exploit of killing a fierce wolf that 
had long ravaged the neighbouring country. He 
descended into her den at ten o'clock in a dark 
night, and shot her through the head as she was 
about to spring upon him. 

" He became, as we all know, a distinguished 
soldier and officer in our Revolution. It was he 
who left his plough in the furrow, and rode night 
and day to join the camp at the first cry of his 
endangered country. 

" To follow all the footsteps of his career of 
bravery will not be expected of me. It is enough 
to say at this time that he had the respect and 
confidence of Washington. He received only a 
common education, but he made a practical use 
of it. The character of his mind, from boyhood, 
was vigorous and persevering. His discrimina- 
tion, memory, and judgment, were superior; and 
from them his native land had advantage in her 
time of trial. His death took place at Brooklyn, 
Conn., Nov. 29, 1790, when he had attained the 
age of seventy-two years. A. M. S." 

On Bridges. 

" A bridge, we all know, is a structure thrown 
over the waters for the convenience of passage. 
They are designed for the safety of the traveller, 
and the benefit of the public. They are capable 
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also of beautifying a country, and are one of 
the marks of its wealth and refinement. 

'^ The most ancient bridges were of rode con- 
struction. At first, they were merely trunks o( 
trees thrown over the stream. When the earliest 
settlers of this State made their tedious journey 
hither through the wilderness, they said of the 
Indians, who kindly aided them in their difficul- 
ties, ' They did make of their bodies bridges unto 
our people.' I suppose it was meant thereby, 
that they carried the white strangers over the 
streams upon their backs. I think they ought 
not to have forgot such attentions. 

^' The first bridge that I see mentioned in the 
' History of England,' was built over the Thames, 
at London, about the year 1 108 ; and was called 
Bow Bridge, because it was arched in the form 
of a bow. About seventy years after, if I remem- 
b^ right, a bridge of stone was thrown over the 
same river, under the direction of a priest, which 
must have been during the reign of Henry SecoiKl. 

" Bridges exhibit great variety in form, ex- 
tent, and materiaL One of the longest in the 
world, of a single arch, is that of Menai, in 
Wales, whose graceful appearance is much praised 
by travellers. Bridges greatly increase the hap- 
piness of mankind,, by aiding their intercourse 
for business, trade, commerce, and all the ends 
and purposes of civilisation. 

^ If we were without them, how could social 
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life be sustained? Think how inconvenient it 
would be to cross even shallow streams, while by 
those that are not fordable we should be con- 
tinually exposed to injury and danger. There 
would be, without doubt, much loss of life, as it 
would be impossible to have always boats and 
boatmen to satisfy the wants of all the people. 

" When I have seen a spider throwing his line 
from spray to spray, and running back boldly 
upon it, and casting out others by its side, I have 
thought he understood bridge-building. A serious 
poet has said, — 

*' Faith builds a bridge *tween this world and the next.' 

" To conclude, let us honour the engineers for 
their skill and science ; and be thankful that our 
own country has such a multitude of fine structures 
over her many waters for the accommodation and 
comfort of her inhabitants. A. M. S." 

School Studies. 

"Study is application of the mind to any 
science or art with which it wills, or is willed, to 
become familiar. But my school-mates, who hear 
ipe, will have a better knowledge of what study 
means than any definition of mine can give. 

" Study is at first enforced by precept, and 
cannot be persisted in without profit ; yet it can 
be an employment of pleasure only when the 
mind harmonises with it. Had we all a true 
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idea of its necessity to prepare us for active life, 
and of its value in giving stability to character, 
we should be more diligent, and more likely to 
end our lives with honour. 

" It is important for a beginner in an extended 
course of education, to pursue with the greatest 
zeal such studies as have a bearing upon the 
peculiar duties he expects to discharge in future 
life. A correct and liberal selection ought also 
to include such branches as illustrate the main 
object, for the attainment of one aids the acqui- 
sition of another. 

'^ That a scholar may make marked progress 
in any department of science, close and individual 
attention is requisite. The mind cannot work 
well or successfully, unless its powers are con- 
centrated on the subject before it. If the thoughts 
are but partially engaged, perception will be un- 
disciplined and memory inert. 

" Yet study must not be too intently pursued. 
If the intellect is too much or too long taxed, it 
will become enfeebled by the extra exertion. A 
due regard for mental and ^physical health wiU 
lead one to study moderately. Bodily exercise 
and mental relaxation are both important to 
vigour and success. Variety of cultivation should 
be kept in view, or there can be no general in- 
formation . 

" Neither should the natural bent of a scholar's 
mind be overlooked, otherwise he will not proceed 
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with fall satisfaction. If his longings after any 
particular kind of knowledge are restrained, he 
will grow restless and ill-content with himself or 
with his teachers. 

" Now, in connexion with study, I wish to say 
a few words about industry, for without it no one 
can be learned or happy. An indolent person is 
liable to get out of temper, because he cannot be 
at peace with himself. He cannot render himself 
useful in active life as all we who are young 
should wish to be. 

" Would Dr. Franklin have become such a 
blessing to society and so distinguished in the 
world, had he not been industrious when a boy, 
and in the habit of employing his time usefully? 
Had he been idle, would he not have grown up 
in ignorance, and been despised among men ? 

" It has been said that idleness is the root of 
all evil. He who chooses it will not merely lead 
a worthless life, but lay the foundation of crime 
and misery. A man who improves his time and 
privileges as he ought, will always have friends 
and be beloved. Good people will esteem him 
and seek his society. 

" Therefore, if we who are young wish to be 
learned, let us study ; and if we would be great, 
let us be good. You will think I have said as 
much about these things as it is worth while to 
say in a school composition ; for you all know 
them as well as I do, and, perhaps, practise them 
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better. So I will close, hoping we may none of 
us fail to lay a good foundation for the time to 



come." 



On Sight. 

" Sight is that perception of surrounding ob- 
jects which we gain by means of the eye. This 
is, indeed, an invaluable possession, and one that 
we could scarcely dispense with and be happy. 
Still, we cannot fully estimate the blessing if we 
have always enjoyed it, and never been in danger 
of its loss. 

"Who can form from his own knowledge a 
correct idea of the misfortune of being deprived of 
all the beauties of rural scenery, and of every- 
thing attractive which nature and art exhibit? 
To the sufferer, his most intimate friends must 
live unseen and unknown, as far as their outward 
appearance is concerned. While in their imme- 
diate society he can distinguish them only by the 
sound of their voices around him. Into the faces 
of those whom he most loves he must never look. 
He is in utter darkness with regard to all exter- 
nal objects, and without rational hope of bettering 
his condition. 

" Who can more need the solace and comfort 
of friendship than those afflicted with the loss of 
sight, secluded as they are, and ever must be, 
from all around ? One of the sightless poets has 
feelingly said, 
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*' Ah ! who can tell his cause of woe, 
I'o love the wife he ne'er shall see ; 
To be a sire, and not to know 

The silent babe that climbs his knee ? 



<» 



" Of what avail to the blind man is all the 
pomp and show of wealth ? He may possess vast 
estates, but the pleasure of beholding any part of 
them is withheld. Day after day there might be 
with him the bare fact of sustaining the relation of 
ownership to lands, and forests, and buildings, from 
the sight of which he must be for ever excluded. 

" The organ from which the pleasures of sight 
are derived, is, as we all know, exceedingly sensi- 
tive and delicate. The consequences of even a 
slight injury might be its entire ruin, and all the 
miseries of utter blindness. How much do we 
then owe His invisible care who protects and 
preserves it! A. M. S." 

When several years after, he saw some of 
these effusions in the coarse and blurred typo- 
graphy of a country newspaper, he testified sur- 
prise and some degree of embarrassment, and 
signified that if his friends had been ambitious of 
literary distinction for him at so early an age, he 
thought they might have selected with more judg- 
ment, and been careful that they were printed 
more correctly. The latter fault, however, could 
scarcely have been that of the editor, but in the 
copy sent him; and as those in manuscript are 
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occasionally better expressed than the printed 
ones, the former are here generally followed. 

Though they occasionally exhibit snatches of 
philosophical thought somewhat beyond his years, 
yet selections might doubtless be made from the 
composition-book of many pupils displaying far 
higher powers of imagination. Perhaps the one 
on the subject of Temperance has fewer marks of 
task-work than the others ; for that was a theme 
which lay near his heart, and for so young a boy 
he was surely a zealous and not contemptible ad- 
vocate of its cause. 

He was particularly happy to be permitted to 
bring with him in his vacations some friend to 
share in his home-comforts and delights. He 
enjoyed their companionship and participation in 
athletic sports, for in most of their forms, espe- 
cially in running and leaping, he was not readily 
surpassed. Yet in long, solitary walks, he found 
a far higher satisfaction^ for there he conversed 
unimpeded with that Nature, whose deep love 
was among the first afiections of waking exist- 
ence. Still, it would seem that she also loved her 

child : — 

^' Bade him, as he drank the sound 
Of the wild winds whispering round. 
In the rose^s odorous leaf, 
Bead a moral bright and brief; 
Bade him listen 'mid his walk, 

By the murmuring of the sea. 
To the mystic muses* talk 
Of what was, and is to be.** 



«c 



VI. 

ADVANCING YOUTH. 

Bright visions swam before him. Bubbles rose 
And broke, while he with vigorous oar urged on 
His life-boat 6*er the wave." 



The poetic temperament so early and easily 
discernible in the subject of this sketch, he la- 
boured, like his native diffidence, to repress and 
exterminate. One of the weaknesses that social 
life revealed in his character was subservience to 
the opinion of those with whom he associated, 
and a disposition to be swayed by ridicule. He 
strongly imbibed the impression that it was not 
manly to write verses, and therefore, as he de- 
sired to be manly and not visionary, he must per- 
form a crusade against his native tastes. There 
was oflen about him the apparent waywardness 
of some inward struggle, which few compre- 
hended, and none save those who had studied the 
rudiments of his unfolding infancy could solve. 
Still he was not able always to put a force upon 
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the current of his mind, which burst forth on 
various occasions during the course of his academic 
culture. 

His preference of history as a studj, and in 
his intervals for general reading, became more and 
more prominent. This was, probably, strength- 
ened by his remarkable memory for dates, which 
enabled him to connect with it the advantages of 
chronology, and of systematising the knowledge 
which might otherwise have become desultory. 

In the acquisition of the languages of other 
lands he was not deficient, but less distinguished 
than might have been expected from his early 
and remarkable power over his own. 

Some of his translations from Sallust were 
bold and beautiful ; and among his Latin books, 
he was peculiarly attached to " Washingtonii 
Vita." He conceived a desire of future distinc- 
tion apart from the usual routine of professional 
life, and to be permitted to close his education at 
West- Point. This was at first deemed the not 
unnatural effect of classic studies, in creating an 
admiration for heroes, which might be modified 
and pass away. But it lay deeper, and was not, 
like many of the impulses of boyhood, vacillating 
or evanescent. 

Was it the voice of the old soldier mingling 
with his cradle-dream tales of Washington, and 
the times that tried men's souls, that wove a 
thread of imperishable tint into the woof of life t 
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Was it the love of the venerated grandfather, that 
coeval with the memory of waking existence, was 
to tinge it until the sun went down, alas I before 
the noon-day ? 

We know not. But whatever was the root 
of this aspiration, it grew with his growth and 
strengthened with his strength. With that in- 
flexible will, which seems sometimes to control 
and shape destiny, he commenced a course of 
self-discipline and hardship to fit him for the 
severe regimen he had chosen. He inured him- 
self to fatigue in cold and heat, despising all 
luxurious indulgence as effeminacy. He would 
return from walks of twenty, and even thirty 
miles, with an elastic step and a form erect as 
the palm-tree. Like the Scottish veteran, 

" Right up Ben Lomond would he press, 
And not a sob the toil confess." 

It is not impossible but this stern effort and ex- 
posure might have secretly injured a constitution 
that had been so tenderly nurtured. Of such a 
result there was, however, at this time no indica- 
tion ; and such was his reliance upon the sup- 
posed vigour of his frame, that he would scarcely 
admit without resentment any hint derogatory to 
its perfect power of endurance. 

His mother, who would have chosen for him 
a different course of life, and one for which the 
peaceful character of his early training might 
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have been supposed to prepare him, could not 
but sympathise in his anxiety, and at length, 
moved by his deep and eloquent earnestness, 
made application to the proper authorities in his 
favour. He was admonished of the obstacles that 
existed to the attainment of his wishes, and of the 
numerous candidates who sought unsuccessfally 
a situation in the military academy of the nation. 
Still he was content to abide his chance, slight 
though it might be. So entire and controlling 
was this purpose, that he stipulated on becoming 
a member of college for permission to withdraw 
whenever his petition for a cadetship should be 
granted, and for liberty mainly to pursue those 
studies which would more immediately harmonise 
with the system established at West-Point. He 
copied, in his own fair and elegant chirography, 
the regulations of that institution, and facts con- 
nected with its history, while the wish to serve 
his country, and the enthusiastic veneration of 
those who had defended her in times of peril, 
seemed to pass from patriotism into a pervading 
and passionate desire. 

A few months previous to his entrance at 
Trinity College, Hartford, which was in the 
autumn of 1848, he took the most delightful ex- 
cursion that had varied the history of his life, — 
a journey to some of the new Western States, 
under the auspices of a respected friend, Harvey 
Seymour, Esq. Of this and of the kind offices 
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of his judicious guide, he never spoke but with 
pleasure and gratitude. 

The tour comprised a distance of more than 
2000 miles, during which he was within the limits 
of eleven different States. Nothing seems to 
have escaped his attention, and the pages of a 
journal commenced for the occasion, — and which 
he modestly entitled "My Memoranda," — record 
observations on every place through which he 
passed : the peculiarities of prairie and forest 
scenery, — the comparative advantages of travel 
by steamboat, rail-car, and canal, — the dis- 
couraging features of those loosely-timbered 
roads, which have been compared by other tra- 
vellers to "everlasting woodpiles," — the character 
of hotels, — the nature of crops, — the varieties of 
manner, costume, and provincial expression. He 
derived great enjoyment from his voyage upon 
Lake Erie, and could scarcely be persuaded to 
leave the deck at night, so deep and delightful 
was his communion with the solemn surge, the 
watching stars, and the glorious Being who made 
them. 

His patriotism was deepened by a wider in- 
spection, and more accurate knowledge of his 
native land. With his characteristic chivalry, 
he thought it would be an honour to lay down life 
in its defence. The hospitality and kindness of 
the great free West won his heart. The chains 
of reserve and constraint that had so long bound 
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him melted away. He felt as one suddenly en- 
franchised, appreciated, inspired with a new sense 
of existence. 

Noble, warm-hearted region! a mourning 
mother turns to you with love, for this cordial 
welcome to him whose earthly pilgrimage so 
rapidly, yet invisibly, drew towards a dose, — and 
whose sun of youth, though it seemed to exult in 
brightness, was even then trembling at the gates 
of the " west." 

His developements of intellect and character 
continued rapidly to unfold and advance. What 
in boyhood had seemed eccentricity now took 
the form of originality both in sentiment and ex* 
pression. He had early accustomed himself to 
use written rules for the division of time and the 
guidance of conduct. When at school, at the 
age of eleven or twelve, he carried in his pocket 
tablets, or slips of paper, on which he almost 
hourly recorded the progress made in the govern- 
ment of his temper, and it was a cause of high 
gratification, if, on reviewing the events oi the 
day, he found that he had not yielded to the 
risings of resentment. 

The last code of resolutions preserved by him 
are of a somewhat varied nature, and entitled, — 

" Private and Practical Laws, to be committed to 
Memory, and always observed in the Regula- 
tion OF Life. A. M. Sigourney. 

" To give entire attention to the best regimen 
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for bodily and mental health ; always considering 
how essential they are to usefulness and enjoy- 
ment. 

" Keep in constant action the valuable habits 
of industry, activity, punctuality, energy, perse- 
verance, and patient endurance. 

" When many kinds of business devolve on 
me, transact, firsts that which is most important, 
and the others in a similar gradation. 

" Keep the mind free from confusion, and use 
it coolly, understandingly, and moderately. 

" Never run in debt ; and endeavour to be a 
good judge of everything necessary to be pur- 
chased, and inspect it closely before deciding. 

" Closely observe, and carefully inquire into, 
all the points of character of one who wishes to 
become my friend. 

" Choose as friends those who possess intelli- 
gence, liberality, good temper, and moral cou- 
rage ; and hold it essential that they have one or 
more of these qualities, if they do not exhibit an 
union of all. 

" Never form opinions or conclusions without 
sufficient reason, — nor receive them from any 
other person. 

" Never contend with those who are my true 
friends ; for should I become the victor, the loss 
to me would be still greater than the gain. 

" Never fully believe the evidence of a hasty- 
tempered or angry person. 
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" Avoid as far as possible all great mental or 
physical excitement, and use influence with those 
I love to the same end. 

" Never permit myself to be so engaged or 
absorbed in one important subject as to neglect 
and undervalue others. 

" Give no credence to slight rumours, or un- 
certain reports. 

" Never venture to make predictions, without 
full acquaintance with all the premises on which 
a prediction should rest. 

" Acquire a sufficient knowledge of physiology 
to attend to the treatment of common complaints, 
or to avoid their causes. 

" Practise such self-control that my mental 
powers may be always in readiness for action. 

" Learn the best method of turning to the 
fullest account everything that I may possess. 

" Never borrow, if possible, but if compelled 
to do so, gladly make prompt and true payment. 

" Never do in a hurry what can be done in a 
moderate manner. 

" Keep my own secrets. What you keep 
yourself, you know is kept; what is in the keep- 
ing of others, you cannot be so sure of. 

" Never boast of anything. 

" When with strangers, introduce such sub- 
jects of conversation as admit of no disagree- 
ment. 

" If I wish to discover traits of character, 
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touch the chords of self-conceit, or avarice, or 
love of country, and there will generally be some 
revelation. 

" Never indulge in reveries of imagination 
when any active employment or duty solicit my 
attention. 

" Never drink aught that can intoxicate. 

" Make no promises that I am not able and 
willing to perform. 

" Never judge from appearances alone. 

" It is not wise to trust those who were once 
friends, if they have been long absent, until you 
have ascertained that no change has passed over 
their constancy. 

" Indulge in no imaginary want or unneces- 
sary expense. 

" When disappointed in any favourite pursuit, 
have hope and faith enough to ^ go ahead* in 
something else." 

The philosophy of these miscellaneous maxims 
might seem, in some respects, beyond his years, 
but he was striving earnestly to become a prac- 
tical character, and probably learned wisdom 
occasionally through his own mistakes. He 
persevered in subjugation to his adopted system 
of self-government as far as possible, and became 
much addicted to the study of the elements of 
character as they were revealed around him. 

Love of nature, that strong passion of waking 
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life, Still held him in thrall. So romantic was he 
in its demonstration about this time, as to make 
a pedestrian excursion to Montevideo (more than 
twenty miles in the whole), ascend its rocky 
pinnacle, and spend the night upon the rough 
floor of the tower by which it is surmounted, that 
he might take a pencil sketch of that surprisingly 
beautiful scenery by the first rays of the rising 
sun. His journal playfully notices some of the 
discomforts of that protracted night, when the 
chill winds, with swarms of voracious insects, 
visited the rugged platform, driving away sweet 
sleep, and the dense fog that enwrapped the 
fortress at dawn, gave the impression of being in 
a ship at sea, until the king of day dispersed the 
mists, tinging their receding wings with glorious 
radiance. 

In the spring of 1849 he visited Niagara for 
the second time with a college associate to whom 
he was much attached, and exceedingly enjoyed 
the tour. His capacities for friendship were large 
and active, and his ideas of it so elevated afi to 
savour of the times of chivalry. All that he 
possessed was to be freely shared with those 
whom he admitted to his intimacy. For their 
sakes he could bear the loss of all things wd 
count it gain ; in their defence he armed himself 
with a martyr's courage. He surrounded them 
with a halo of imaginary excellencies, and, thougli 
such enthusiastic expectations were scarcely ad- 
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justed to a world of reality, he was fortunate in 
finding many kind and firm friends. Had he 
been always as wise in the selection of intimates 
as he was constant and valiant in their service, 
his desires and dispositions for sympathy would 
have been a source of unalloyed delight. But 
youth cannot unite to its own peculiar felicities 
the experience of riper years. The battle of life 
may not be fought by proxy. 

The extinction of his fondly-cherished hopes 
of admission to West-Point fell at last heavily 
upon him, though probably less so than it might 
have done ere his journey to the Western States, 
and his approval of them as a place of residence. 
His mother, in communicating the final result, 
showed him a thick file of correspondence between 
herself and the proper authorities, and likewise 
persons of distinction, who had been solicited to 
advocate his cause. It contained letters from 
two successive Presidents, the member of Con- 
gress from his own district, a Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, an Attorney- 
General, and last, though not least, the venerable 
Mrs. Madison, whose warm and noble heart 
responded to every prompting of friendship or 
exercise of generosity. These were all proffered 
for his perusal, with the belief that their expres- 
sions of courtesy and interest might operate in 
some degree as a solace. 

Bte simply asked, " Is there no longer any 

L 
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hope ?" and being assured there was not, declined 
to read them. The curiosity that might have 
been supposed to exist he checked by the philo- 
sophy that taught him his duty was now to meet 
disappointment manfully, and that it was well to 
turn his mind from such associations as might 
weaken the sinews of endurance. 

He rendered thanks for her faithful efforts in 
his behalf, which he the more appreciated from 
a knowledge that they had involved a sacrifice 
of her own preferences and prospects for him ; 
and from that hour the subject was never men- 
tioned between them, or the name of West- Point, 
that had for so many years been to him as a 
watch -word or a triumph-strain, heard, as far as 
she knows, again from his lips. 

This interview and scene are indelible in her 
memory. It was touching to see how he " armed 
himself to bear." There was no quivering of a 
muscle. He blenched not in his proud erectness of 
form. Neither in tone or manner was there any 
indication of the pang that wrought within. But 
a paleness, as of the grave, passed for a moment 
over lip and brow. 

The disappointment that to a casual observer 
might seem trivial was to him great and severe. 
The desire thus overthrown in a moment had 
been with him the purpose of years, overshadow- 
ing and tinging both the past and the future. It 
had struck its deep root, unconsciously to himself 
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or others, in tlie days of listening infancy, when 
that old, saintly soldier poured into the little heart, 
warm with blood from his own veins, the cradle- 
cry of their native land, the springing-up of 
the plough-boy into a veteran, the hardships and 
privations that were uncom plained of, the fearful 
winters at Valley Forge and Morristown, when 
the bare feet of the soldier left red tracks on the 
snow, but he smiled patriotically if he might only 
see the face of Washington ; those times when the 
widowed mother girded up her son for the war, 
calling him no longer her own, and the toiling 
wife took leave of her husband with words of 
cheer, and the little ones wept not, though there 
was no bread, lest the hands of the husband and 
father should be weakened for the battles of his 
country. And the cry of that endangered coun- 
try was in the soul of the child a great, righteous 
voice, worthy to enter into the ears of the God of 
Sabaoth. 

The revolutionary struggle seemed to him 
holy, and its actors the appointed ministers of 
heaven. Before Reason had fully lighted her 
lamp he deemed it an honour and a privilege to 
serve one's native land, or to suflTer in her cause. 
The course of a peaceful education, and the pre- 
cepts of the Bible that he revered, modified this 
feeling, but did not extinguish it. It divested 
it of the ambition for military sway, and the reck- 
lessness of the blood-shedder, and left it a simple^ 
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pervading patriotism, visionary, but earnest and 
pure. Deeply read in the lore of his country, 
and counting West-Point as the rock of her li- 
berty, he desired permission to set his foot upon 
it, that he might have a right to serve her in her 
need. Were it possible that the times of her early 
peril could have been repeated, and she again 
raise her imploring hands as at Bunker Hill, 
none of her sons would have rushed to her aid 
with more perfect devotion than that truthful 
and fearless youth. 

Great industry and laborious habits of writing 
and reading became more and more prominent. 
In the literary pursuits of his mother he took a 
deeper interest, regarding with increased pride 
any mark of popular favour that might be be- 
stowed upon them. He was ambitious to under- 
stand and take charge of any arrangement with 
publishers that she might feel disposed to depute 
to him, and rendered her essential aid as an 
amanuensis. It was sweet to her that the hand 
she had guided in infancy to form the letters of 
the alphabet should bring forth its pen so will- 
ingly and skilfully when she needed its aid. 
Large portions of the manuscript of two or three 
volumes were copied by him in an incredibly short 
time ; his hand-writing, after it became distin- 
guished for rapidity, having lost its pristine, copper- 
plate elegance, but still retaining such a distinct 
character, that it was almost as legible as fair typo- 
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graphy. Indeed, it was difficult to keep him 
supplied with work, so rapidly did he bring sheet 
after sheet, not only without error, but if either 
omission or obscurity existed in the original, they 
were sure to be rectified and rendered lucid. 

She also derived benefit from his wonderful 
memory. In history and chronology his precision 
and readiness were remarkable ; and when, at 
her request, he drew forth his knowledge on va- 
rious subjects, she was surprised to find it so ex- 
tensive and exact. On one occasion, wishing a 
few nautical terms, he poured them forth in such 
profusion from his general reading that she wrote 
page after page from his lips, with explanations 
which were afterwards arranged in the form of a 
lexicon. Such was his power of retaining dates 
and numerical statements, that she was in the 
habit of appealing to him on these points as to 
unerring authority. His mind might have been 
embarrassed by the fulness of these materials but 
for his habit of systematising, which became more 
and more confirmed. 

Shakspeare was a favourite author, and with 
him and the historians he held long and late com- 
munion in his solitary chamber. By a remark in 
fais journal, it would appear that thirty pages 
daily was his allotment from the bard of Avon. 
He interspersed his course also with Cowper and 
other poets of that age, and perhaps too freely with 
the more exciting articles of modern periodical 
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literature. He inherited from bis father a critical 
taste and a piercing eye — one aiding him among 
the world of books, and the other in the realm of 
nature. His generosity of temper amounted often 
to lavishness, and he was ever devising means to 
obtain gifts for some parting companion, or the 
birth-day of some valued friead. 

One of his last periods of absence from home 
was a brief visit to Oxford, Mass., the region 
where the ancestors of his father Arst settled on 
their emigration from France. He gloried in 
his Huguenot descent, and was assiduous in 
amassing facts and legends of that interesting and 
exemplary race, who, for righteousness' sake, be- 
came strangers and exiles from their loved native 
land. Genealogical links with regard to his 
own immediate line, he took pleasure in collect* 
ing, and was much gratified that his father had 
permitted him to bear the patronymic of the 
founder of the family in New England, Andrew, 
who, with a son of the same name, left France 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantz, in 
1685. As a part of the congregation of the Rev. 
Pierre Daille, they resided about twelve years 
jn Oxford, when, in consequence of a hostile de- 
monstration of the savages, the peaceful pastor 
and his people became denizens of Boston. 

Andrew was delighted to search out the 
localities connected with their early history — to 
explore the ruins of the fort they constructed for 
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protection from the Indians, and to stand on the 
banks of the fair stream that still bears their 
baptism of French River. 

He experienced great kindness from some 
descendants and connexions of the family still 
residing in the vicinity of the original settlement, 
as well as from other acquaintances. He loved 
to cherish those reminiscences, and, it would 
seem, left an agreeable impression on the minds 
of his friends. He was gradually disrobing him- 
self of diffidence, and thus making a more suc- 
cessful approach to the sympathies for which he 
had ever secretly pined. In conversation, where 
he felt free to express himself, he had great com- 
mand of elegant and forcible language, which on 
any important subject might have passed into a 
book with little change or necessity of correction. 
By those who knew intimately the structure of 
his mind, he was thought to possess a kind of 
intuition in reading character, and in the solu- 
tion of concealed motives, not common to one so 
young, and whose opportunities of observing 
human nature had been so limited. The foibles 
of others were strongly apparent, and though he 
frequently coupled tact with his discrimination^ 
he had a deep and bitter loathing of all subter- 
fuge, which it was almost impossible for him to 
suppress or soften. He would have been but 
poorly fitted to take part in temporising times 
or a venal age. 
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All his statements were marked by extreme 
precision and accuracy of detail, as if on oath 
in a court of justice. The truthfulness that had 
distinguished his opening life continued with him 
to the end. It was such an essential part of his 
character, that one who knew him well said it 
was doubtful whether he would have swerved a 
hair from what he considered the sacred truth to 
save his life. He was capable also of a stern 
self-restraint in subjecting the lower to the higher 
faculties. 

Practical utility became more and more an 
object of search and respect. To his habitual 
value of time, there seemed added an innate con- 
sciousness of its brevity. " What thou doest do 
quickly," was graven before and around him as 
with a diamond's point. Life was taking a 
stronger and more earnest emphasis, when its 
brief volume was about to be closed and clasped 
in the sepulchre. 

The peculiar and almost morbid attachment 
with which he had remembered the spot of his 
birth for a length of time after his removal from 
it, had been for years replaced by a simple sen- 
Jiiment of regard for its walfare. He had ob- 
served, and often mentioned with satisfaction, the 
care and taste exhibited by its proprietor, Julius 
Catlin, Esq., and felt that interest in its general 
prosperity which we cherish for a longJoved 
friend. 
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He was, therefore, proportionably grieved 
when the construction of a new railroad de- 
manded the entire extinction of that favourite 
and venerated grove where his happy infancy 
had been so fondly sheltered. Perhaps the Hiv- 
ites and the Jebusites might have testified a 
similar resentment when the groves of their idol- 
atry were prostrated by the chosen people. Be- 
neath those shades the altars of his earliest 
affections had been reared, and their sweet incense 
been gathered by the " angel of the trees ;" aye, 
may it not sometimes have arisen to Him who 
careth for the little ones ? 

The echoes of the woodman's axe felling those 
lofty trunks amid all the kingly pride of summer 
were, to his ear, sad and half sacrilegious. Ex- 
ulting as he did, like a true patriot in every indi- 
cation of public improvement and prosperity, he 
still felt on this occasion warm sympathy in the 
lament of his mother over — 

THE FALLEN GROVE. 

I look'd, and where the ancient grove, 

Uprear*d its depth of shade, 
And held communion with the skies, i 

A fearful chasm was made. 

The kingly oaks that every year 

A broader shadow threw; 
The stately elms, that side by side 

In holy friendship grew ; 
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The slender trunks that upward tower'd 
In strong and graceful trust, 

With all their honours, all their crowns. 
Are prostrate in the dust. 

With wild despair, the shrieking birds 

In broken circles fly. 
Whose peaceful nests, and infant young. 

All crushed in ruin lie. 

And whither shall they spread the wing. 

Sad wanderers of the air. 
In their bewildering grief to find 

Another haunt so fair ? 

Oh, glorious trees ! that age on age 

Matured to stature tall ; 
And with pure life-blood filFd your veins, 

Thus in an hour to fall ; 

Thus mournfully to pass away. 
In all your strength and prime, 

Like chieftains on the battle-field, 
Cut down before their time. 

It had not been so hard to see 
Your blessed heads laid low 

'Mid tyrant winter's dreary reign 
Of nakedness and woe ! 

Or, if some fierce Euroclydon, 

In its tornado path, 
Had swept you, rootless, from your place, 

The martyrs of its wrath ! 
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No ! not so hard as stroke by stroke, 

The woodman's axe to hear, 
That cut away the living heart 

Of what was once so dear. 

Ye were my friends. I mark'd your smile, 

When the young day was bom, 
And glad Aurora dipp*d in gold 

The vestments of the mom : 

And when the fervid noontide ray 

Flamed through the sultry air, 
Methought the angel of the trees 

Spread his cool pinion there : 

And when the sunset's crimson beam 

Made all the welkin glow, 
A thought of heaven was in your hearts. 

To shed on those below. 

There oft, where chequering moonlight fell 

Yon woven boughs between. 
True lovers' vows were interchanged 

Amid your altars green. 

Or, on the hermit-seat, whose screen 

Repell'd the intruding eye. 
Though still the silver- footed stream 

Stole softly listening by. 

No more upon your flowery turf 

Shall troops of children play. 
Rejoicing in your sacred glades 

To keep their holiday. 
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Nor to the harebell at your feet, 
The asclepias bright vrith dew, 

Shall ye the kind protection grant 
That heaven vouchsafed to you. 

Overflowing rains the stream may swell, 
That freshly laved your feet. 

But never more your quivering leaves 
Its kiss of rapture meet. 

The healing dew to vigorous health 

May the sick plant restore. 
But on your canopy sublime 

It resteth never more. 

Sweet spring shall wake the tiniest seed 
That slumbereth in the mould. 

And touch the violet's eye with blue. 
The cowslip's crest with gold. 

But ah ! o'er your dismantled forms 

Breathes no reviving spell, 
And if for us who mourn your lot 

And sadly breathe farewell, 

Frail earth should from remember'd things 

Both name and image blot. 
And even the hearth -stone where we dwelt 

Be by our race forgot, — 

O trees of God ! fast by his throne, 

With verdure never sere : 
May we beneath your shadow walk. 

And no destroyer fear. 
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Yet not only the feller of the forest, but the 
gatherer of the harvest, was at hand. He had a 
commission for the unripened cluster while the 
grape was in its flushing. 

His last pedestrian excursion of any length 
was to the loved scenery of Montevideo. Con- 
trary to his wont, neither journal nor walk-book 
takes note of this farewell visit. Did those deeply- 
woven shades, or the lone lake where he delighted 
to wander, murmur to his young heart a pro- 
phetic adieu ? No cloud in the fair horizon then 
betokened the rising tempest that was so soon 
to sweep our hopes away. Yet were we uncon- 
sciously walking with him in the last steps of his 
earthly pilgrimage. 

The last!— the last!— the last! 
How by that little word, 
Are memory's fountains stirr'd I 
The cold pale brow, the parting sigh, 
The fond glance of the closing eye, 
The sweet, sweet words of love for ever past. 
Alas ! what pangs are stirr'd 
By that brief mournful word — 
The last! — the last! 



VIL 



SICKNESS AND DECLINE. 

" He languished by the wayside, and fell down 
Before the noonday." 

Toward the close of 1849 a marked change 
came over him. It took the form of dejection of 
spirits. He buried himself in his solitary cham- 
ber, with books and pen, avoided society, and 
shrank from his accustomed athletic exercises. 
The sad expression of his countenance was 
touching : a cloud shut over his young life, and 
he humbled himself beneath it. 

Yet what to a casual observer might seem 
mental soon betrayed a physical source. Un- 
willing to acknowledge himself the victim of 
ill health, having always relied on a firmness of 
constitution — which was probably overrated — he 
strove to conceal every ominous symptom. There 
was a strange pride about him, as if yielding to 
sickness or accepting nursing care savoured of 
^' effeminacy or of giving unnecessary trouble. 
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Possibly this painful consciousness was height- 
ened by a contrast with the hardships and en- 
durance of military life, to which he had in 
many points strenuously inured himself. Now, 
as the Spartan boy clasped the murderous fox 
that fed on his vitals, he masked the incipient 
stages of pulmonary disease under the names of 
cold or influenza, till the resistless cough and 
perilous night-sweats betrayed him. 

His principally coveted solace, ere the 
ominous symptoms became so apparent, was to 
converse long with his mother after the house- 
hold had retired to rest. He would always 
strictly inquire if she were fatigued or indis- 
posed, and if it were entirely agreeable to her to 
grant him this favour. If either of these points 
were left in the slightest doubt, nothing would 
induce him to consent that she should sit with 
him beyond the usual hour. When quite as- 
sured that his proposition was acceptable, he 
made those seasons of secluded intercourse de- 
lightful. With an overflowing confidence he 
opened his whole soul. Frequent absences 
during the years of scholastic culture, the difii- 
dence of his nature, and the reserve of that pe- 
culiar period which, like an isthmus, connects 
boyhood with youth, had sometimes excluded 
her from the intimate communion that she 
prized. 

Now every veil was rent, every mist re- 
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moved; errors were so set in crystalline frank* 
ness as almost to become beautiful ; motives that 
had been misinterpreted were found often to have 
been disinterested or noble. It was not unfre- 
quently his lot to be misunderstood by those who 
most regarded him ; indeed he had aided that 
misconception by not correctly estimating him- 
self, and by often imagining that others disliked 
or despised him. 

He never possessed what many excel in — the 
facility of excuse. So far was he from proficiency 
in this art, that any doubtful act was usually 
suffered to wear its worst aspect. This arose 
partly from contempt of the untruthfulness that 
he sometimes witnessed, and partly from a want 
of bland ness that was often construed as pride or 
caprice. 

But now, for his sole auditor, as the downy- 
footed hours glided away, he went into minute 
details of his past life, solving every question and 
separating the motive from the deed. If from 
eccentricity, or* waywardness, or failure in reci- 
procity, she had at any time doubted the depth or 
force of his love, that doubt was put to rest for 
ever. 

Vivid and inexpressibly dear are the memo- 
ries of these seasons of communion. They re- 
vealed the innate riches of a heart that, like an 
unwrought mine, had been hidden from every 
eye. They, indeed, made the final parting more 
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bitter, the irreparable loss more severe, yet not 
for worlds would she be without them. For with 
them are twined not only some of her most sacred 
maternal joys, but a stronger trust that the tried 
and truthful heart, on which she is no more to 
lean in this life, hath for ever entered into rest 
through the merits of a Redeemer. 

After the opening of the year 1850 the cloud 
seemed to lift itself from his spirit, and his phy- 
sical disease to deepen. He emerged from the 
solitude of his small chamber, and became the 
denizen of a cheerful parlour, well warmed and 
ventilated, where the bright rays of the southern 
sun visited him genially. Thither he had his 
little writing-table conveyed, and with books, and 
pen, and occasional converse with those he loved, 
the winter wore away. He was not always will- 
ing to see those who inquired for him, and the 
reason seemed that the increasing emaciation had 
so changed him he feared to make a disagreeable 
impression on his friends. Yet no call, or mark 
of attention, was unnoticed by him, or mentioned 
without gratitude. An unforgetful cherishing of 
kindness, and avoidance of all complaint, marked 
the whole of his sickness. 

With his favourite historical reading he was 
induced to mingle considerable research on medi- 
cal subjects. He was disposed to try various 
remedies recommended in books, or advised by 
visitants, and having never been under the care 

M 
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of physicians, except for the disorders incidental 
to early childhood, hesitated about having them 
consulted in his case. But this disinclination 
passed away, and he became much attached to 
his physicians, often speaking in the highest 
terms of their learning and skill, and taking 
comfort in their society. 

The access of the hectic fever began to assume 
a fearful regularity. It brought with it an almost 
ethereal beauty not natural to him, and striking 
to every beholder; The burning rose on the 
cheek contrasting with the pure forehead, gave 
to the violet eye, flashing through its long fringes, 
unearthly brightness and expression. The ani- 
mal spirits caught the same flush, and the future 
kindled into new hope. Then he spoke rapidly 
and eloquently of his prospects and desires of 
usefulness. Still the broad green West was to 
him the star of promise. 

" Mother, if you will permit me to have .my 
grandfather's lands in Indiana I will inake a fine 
living from them, and take care of you." 

Then would follow his plans for the division 
of his domain, and its adaptation to the different 
departments of agriculture, horticulture, and the 
rearing of cattle, with plans for the tenement of 
hi^ farmer and his own, founded on actual know- 
ledge of the premises and observation of the habi- 
tudes of Western life. 

But with the hectic flush, the vision faded. 
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unrepiningly he humbled himself to the reaction 
that succeeded. He was usually silent during 
the exhaustion, but sometimes, in a plaintive 
voice, expressed some latent desire, founded on 
the belief that life was ebbing away. 

'^ I should like to do this or that, or see this 
or that person, before I die" 

Bef(yre I die ! Those tones of sadness, shut 
in the mother's heart, still visit her with mourn- 
ful melodies, which none beside may hear. 

It was enjoined that cheering imagery should 
be kept before him ; that since his youth, and the 
circumstance of his not inheriting pulmonary 
tendencies, held out some home of recovery, that 
hope essentially depended on voluntary co-opera- 
tion, and on not permitting his very susceptible 
temperament to be so far depressed as to repel its 
infusion. These precautions, though wisely and 
kindly intended, had probably but little effect, for 
it is believed that his mind gradually and clearly 
comprehended the appointed result. 

With delicate regard for their feelings whose 
life seemed bound up in his own, he forbore un- 
necessarily to allude to their final separation. 
Yet the eye — that ambassador of the soul, that 
reveals what the tongue refrains to utter — spoke 
and received answer when all was silent around. 
It spoke at the dim twilight, when fond hearts 
mingle, casting aside language as a worthless 
thing. It spoke at the hour for retiring, when 
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with his thin arm clasping the neck of his sister, 
he drew her head to his pillow so long and silently 
ere they parted for the night. It spoke at early 
dawn in calm and loving glances to those anxious 
ones who had, perhaps, shuddered during the 
midnight watches lest they might nevermore meet 
on earth. 

Yes, they understood each other. That pro- 
found communion needed not the interchange of 
airy words. May we not also hope that it was 
regarded by that merciful Father of the spirit, 
for whose ear the voiceless thought needeth not 
the heraldry or vain pomp of speech. 

It was a trial to him when the visual nerves, 
heretofore exquisitely acute, partook of the ex- 
haustion of his system. Several large works, 
which he was intently perusing, he was obliged 
to resign on account of the minuteness of the 
type. One of these was that excellent " Pictorial 
History of England," published by the Harpers, 
in four thick octavo volumes, and prepared by an 
association of writers, with somewhat of the con- 
centrated knowledge of an Encyclopaedia. These 
had pleasantly filled up bis well-defined outline 
of the changes of that realm and people, which 
he had continued to pursue from those days of 
early childhood, when, seated on his mother's 
knee, he was accustomed to beg of her " one 
more story about one more English king." 

Some of the latest of his extracts and com- 
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nients were from this work and from the " History 
of Greece." One of these is a spirited synopsis of 
the character and causes of the misanthropy of 
Tiraon of Athens. Though obliged to curtail his 
course of reading, he continued the use of the pen 
until the last. Within three nights of his death 
he wrote until a late hour, copying the description 
of his tour to the West, which a valued friend had 
desired to have in his own handwriting. 

He carefully filed all his correspondence, and 
arranged his manuscripts as one who was to leave 
on an unreturning journey. Like many others 
who approach the unseen land, he destroyed 
papers that would have been precious to those he 
left behind. Among: these were almost all his 
journals, amounting to fourteen closely written 
volumes, with the exception of the earlier ones, 
which happened to be in his mother^s keeping. 
Deeply would she regret that the records of a 
life, of which no day passed without its line, 
should have thus been sacrificed, were they not, 
in their principal features, graven on her memory 
as with a diamond's point. 

The winter with which the year 1850 com- 
menced was severe, and the spring chilling and 
humid. Perceiving his vigour to be impaired, we 
earnestly looked and longed for more congenial 
weather. Thus it was with Hamilton Browne, a 
young and talented artist of the city of New York, 
who was sinking at the same time from a shaft of 
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the same fell destroyer. His memoir, from the 
pen of his sister, Miss Augusta Browne, is replete 
with tender and hallowed interest. It seemed a 
remarkable coincidence that Andrew should have 
died on Hamilton's birthday, and Hamilton on 
that of Andrew, there beiog'an interval of only 
seventeen days between the periods of their 
entrance into this life and their departure for 
another. 

To each of those early smitten ones, as well 
as to the loving spirits that watched over them, 
might have been applied those thrilling lines of 
Macarthy : — 

" Ah ! my heart is ever waiting — 

Waiting for the May — 
Waiting for the pleasant rambles, 
Where the pleasant hawthorn brambles. 
With the woodbine alternating, 

Scent the dewy way — 
Ah ! my heart is weary waiting — 

Waiting for the May. 

Mournful are our hearts, and weary — 

Waiting for the May — 
Spring goes by with wasted warnings — 
Moonlight evenings — sunbright mornings ; 
Summer comes — ^yet, sad and dreary, 

Life still ebbs away — 
Ah ! our hearts are weary — weary — 

Waiting for the May." 

Spring delayed her coming. Winter set his 
frosty foot upon her skirts, and troubled her. 
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When at length her plants peered faintly forth, 
they were welcomed and blessed by the invalid. 
Every new vine-leaf at his window, with a dew- 
drop hanging like a pearl from each tiny point, 
he admired and greeted as a new friend. The 
simplest vernal bud was beautiful to him, yet 
tinged with sadness, as if there came from its 
opening heart a farewell sigh, which he alone 
might hear. 

Among the changes of character remarked by 
those who were constantly about him, was an in- 
creasingly tender, trustful, and childlike spirit. 
This was particularly obvious in the reception of 
gifts. He possessed no acquisitiveness, but was 
liberal in imparting his own stores. During later 
years he had found heightened pleasure in giving, 
yet about receiving cherished some peculiar views, 
of which he was tenacious. If a present was 
offered him which he deemed beyond the means 
of the giver, or supposed it would create an obli- 
gation which he might not have a rational pro- 
spect of discharging, he never hesitated to refuse 
it. He was sensible that this was an unpopular 
course, and that it had sometimes given offence, 
yet, in his opinion, it was a branch of that justice 
which should pervade all our dealings with man- 
kind, and his truthful mind was not willing to 
swerve from it. 

At the termination of his school-nurture he 
adopted the sentiment, that it was the duty of a 
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son to assist and sustain the mother rather than 
to accept pecuniary aid from her. This principle, 
which he deemed correct and manly, and which 
in the main is so, he erred by prematurely adopt- 
ing, and too strenuously maintaining. 

After the bubble of his West-Point vision broke, 
he was ambitious of some productive employment, 
and of an independence wrought out by his own 
industry. He would willingly have entered the 
mercantile department, but was eventually led to 
contemplate agriculture as a profession and a 
settlement for life at the West. Filled with 
chivalrous designs of working out his own way in 
the world, he felt as if he could not consent that 
any portion of the fruits of his mother's labours 
with the pen should be appropriated to him, 
saying that he was already under an unspeakable 
debt for so much expense bestowed on his educa- 
tion. It was in vain that she assured him of the 
satisfaction enjoyed in the appropriation of any 
part of her earnings to him, and that by his per- 
sistence in this new system he deprived her of a 
source of happiness. Still he persevered in his 
decision, coupling it with a Spartan determina- 
tion, not to run in debt if it could possibly be 
avoided. Except, therefore, at the licensed gift- 
seasons of Christmas, New- Year, and birthdays, 
when he would accept from her keepsakes of 
slight value, she was doomed to bear the steadfast 
rejection of what she knew he often needed. 
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Even on his journeys she was constrained to 
resort to the expedient of placing funds secretly 
in the hands of his travelling companions — he 
being more willing to accept a loan from a friend 
whom he might in future repay than from the 
mother who would not permit it. This eccentric 
course had been to her a trial and trouble, and in 
proportion to her keen sense of the annoyance 
was her delight when it was laid aside. 

The prospect of rendering an equivalent by 
his own exertions for any pecuniary aid was now 
resigned. The pride of life had passed away. 
His soul was humbled. Scarcely without grateful 
tears could his mother perceive that everything 
from her hand was accepted with the docility of 
a little child. The gift that seemed to impart to 
him the most entire satisfaction was that of a gold 
watch. He imbibed a deep love for the silent 
monitor that measured his wasting days ; and re- 
marked, that had he earlier possessed it, he should 
have acquired a more thorough sense of the value 
of time by the power of dividing and scanning its 
minuter portions. 

Those acts of kindness and marks of sympathy 
in sickness which distinguish the people of his 
fair native city beyond any community I have 
ever known, were abundantly extended to him, 
not only by friends and neighbours, but by those 
to whom he was comparatively a stranger. Fruits, 
delicious condiments, rare flowers, the draught of 
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fresh milk sent in its first warmth, morning and 
evening, regardless of storms ; books, and pic- 
tures, and cheering messages, awoke in him a 
tide of pleasant wonder. 

^^What! tome? — tome?" were his repeated 
exclamations, as if no continuous form of words 
could express the full mingling of humility with 
gratitude. The most exquisite white moss rose- 
buds were laid on his pillow from the hand of a 
school associate of early years, after the chills of 
death had settled upon his features; and he 
turned toward them a loving glance when light 
was forsaking him. 

The Lord bless all who by deed or word com- 
forted him in his last affliction. The Lord make 
their bed in their sickness, and put underneath 
them the Everlasting Arms. 

At length summer came, the season towards 
which we had looked through all the false pro- 
raises and repulses of a tardy spring, with hope of 
salubrious, or, at least, of palliating influences. -It 
came with sudden and almost tropic heat, wither- 
ing him like a rootless plant. Blind as we were, 
we coveted and longed for what fell upon him as 
a blight, which he was unable to sustain. 

Among the pleasant things we had anticipated 
from the bright June was the return of the straw- 
berry : it was the fruit which from infancy he 
most delighted in. Culling it with tiny hands 
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from the garden beds, or in his rural rambles, the 
sweet lines of Joanna Baillie would often recur 
to mind,- 

" Child of the country ! thy small feet 
Tread on the strawberry, ripe and sweet ! " 

We continued to trust that its aperient pro- 
perties might still prove salutary. Those who 
have watched over a suffering dear one, and 
sought, perhaps, in vain for something to stimu- 
late the failing appetite, will comprehend the joy 
with which the eye, now moistening over these 
lines, saw through the window of a fruit-store the 
first red gleam of the fragrant baskets brought 
from a warmer clime. In hastening homeward 
with her prize, she imagined the eager delight of 
the mother-bird, traversing the fields of air to 
feed and comfort the inmates of her nest. 

He was surprised and cheered at the sight of 
his favourite fruit, yet able to partake of it only a 
few times. He declined the dessert without as- 
signing a reason, because that reason must have 
involved a complaint which he never uttered, or 
the acknowledgment of a symptom which he 
strove to conceal, lest it should give pain to those 
he loved. Yet they were not long in inferring, 
that the tenderness of his mouth and throat, that 
ominous stage in consumption, compelled him to 
refuse these acids that were so grateful in allaying 
the fever-flame. 
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A small cup of ice-cream towards the close of 
day seemed now his principal refreshment. It 
was his sister's chosen privilege to bring it fresh 
for him from the maker. It was sweetest to him 
that her loved hand should place it for him in the 
crystal dish, with a fair damask cloth. Neatness 
and tasteful arrangement had been ever dear to 
him, and continued so to the last. 

The appointed medicines, however disagree- 
able, he took punctually and patiently. Even the 
cod-liver oil, generally deemed so nauseous, he 
pleasantly received, without regard to the vehicle 
that enveloped it, unless, when it was ordered in 
brandy-and- water, at which, from his early tem- 
perance pledge, he revolted. 

In our darkest forebodings we had trusted that 
he would continue with us until the chills and 
frosts of autumn. Some brief and pleasant jour- 
neys had been anticipated for the balmy June. 
Yet a particular examination of his state soon 
after the commencement of that month, by a dis- 
tinguished physician, gave, as a result, the di- 
gestive organs perfectly healthful, the spine erect 
in structure, and so vigorous as to betoken lon- 
gevity ; but added the fearful announcement, that 
one lobe of the lungs was extinct, and the other 
tuberculous. 

Could this be possible? He who was daily 
walking through the house, and often about the 
grounds, busying himself so quietly with his pen. 
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speaking in a voice so deep and clear, never hav- 
ing exhibited aught of the hemorrhage so fre- 
quently an attendant on pulmonary disease, — wcls 
the end, indeed, so near? Every morning he 
arose and dressed without aid, every night he 
composed himself to sleep without an attendant. 
The fearful cough visited him at intervals through 
those loug watches in which he was alone with 
his God. It racked his worn frame, and there 
were ears that listened and eyes that wept for 
him ; yet he chose to be left by himself. It was 
little that he needed, and that little was within 
his reach ; he preferred not even to have a light. 
He had never a single watcher, nor, except for 
the last two days of life, any nurse out of the 
family. It was both a coveted privilege and a 
precious reminiscence to mother and sister to be 
permitted, with the aid of faithful domestics, to 
render every service for his comfort, while he yet 
lingered below. No hand save theirs was suf- 
fered to fan him when respiration grew difficult, 
or to comb his exceedingly beautiful and lustrous 
hair, or to bathe his temples with the perfumes 
that refreshed him. God be thanked that their 
love was allowed to stand by him as a sentinel 
until he went down into the swelling of Jordan. 

Contemplating his approaching removal, he 
made some bequests of his few possessions. 
Books that had been intended for him by his 
mother he desired might be given to those whom 
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he loved. A coloured servant-woman, who had 
been in the household almost ever since his birth, 
and to whom in boyhood he had so perseveringly 
endeavoured to teach the sciences, he thanked for 
her many attentions during his sickness and pre- 
sented an article which he had himself much 
valued. 

" Place it on your bureau, Ann Prince," said 
he ; " that when you first wake in the morning 
you may see it, and think of me." 

His last ride was on Tuesday the 18th of June. 
He spoke little, but gazed earnestly on surround- 
ing objects. Earth was clad in glorious beauty, 
which his young eyes were never more to behold. 
Hill, and vale, and tree, were robed in the richest 
summer green. He requested to call at the door 
of the respected friend in whose company he had 
made the delightful Western tour. He was dis- 
appointed at finding him absent, and asked for 
some water, which was brought him to the car- 
riage. Experiencing annoyance from the dust, 
he proposed that we should not take another 
drive until there had been rain. 

Several plentiful showers fell on the following 
Friday, and in the afternoon an easy coach was 
brought to the door. But a new and exhausting 
symptom had supervened, and he felt unable to 
go. Tumefaction of the feet had been visible for 
a few days, and his flesh wasted like a snow- 
wreath. Still his spirit was strong within him, 
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and the heart that was so soon to cease to beat 
overflowed with affection. 

That evening he sat late in the dining par- 
lour. It seemed as if he could not bear to take 
his departure. To that quiet room, which it was 
eleven years that very day since he had first en- 
tered, a merry child of eight, he was to return no 
more. The reaper was at hand, and the flower of 
grass might not escape. 

He tenderly requested his mother and sister 
to give him a ring. They spread before him all 
their store, and he selected a simple one from 
each. No one whispered in their ear that it was 
done for his burial. They knew not, neither did 
they understand, his desire to bear a love-token 
from them to his last narrow home. But the 
sacred circlets slipped from his emaciated finger, 
and enclosing them in a small jewel-box, he 
placed them carefully under his pillow. 

The two succeeding days he inclined for the 
first time since his sickness, — indeed, for almost 
the first time in his life, to remain in bed. He was 
disposed to slumber and to avoid conversation ; 
but when it was necessary to make replies, evinced 
accurate observation and an unclouded mind. 
Early on the third morning, at entering his room, 
he gave me one of those ineffable smiles in which 
the bright, happy soul seems to spring through 
the windowed eye. The inclination to sleep had 
passed, and appeared to have left him refreshed. 
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I expressed my grateful joy at seeing him so 
much more comfortable, and proposed that after 
he had breakfasted he should be assisted to rise 
and come to his favourite parlour. 

Yes, I even believed him better, blind as I 
was, and, willing to be deceived, I was ready to 
clasp my arms more closely around him, when hb 
hand was already in that of the pale messenger. 
Almost immediately after, while reading in my 
own room the stated portion, the 6th chapter of 
Jeremiah, that came in due course of a private 
perusal of Scripture, the weeping prophet ad- 
monished me, yet I heeded him not : — 

" Arise, and let us go up at noon. Woe unto 
us, for the day goeth away : the shadows of the 
evening are stretched out. Turn back thy hand 
as a grape-gatherer into the baskets. 

" Oh, daughter of my people, gird thee with 
sackcloth, and wallow thyself in ashes ; make thee 
mourning as for an only son, most bitter lament- 
ation, for the spoiler shall suddenly come upon 



»» 
us. 



In such strong figures spake the pathetic pro- 
phet unto me. But I received not the lessons, 
neither laid his words to heart. I deluded my- 
self as with a dream, that my darling suffered 
less, and would be with us yet a little longer. 

I found that his slight morning repast was 
un tasted. He remarked that the light from the 
only window in his apartment was too strong, and 
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I prepared a thick curtain to shade it. Still, I was 
not instructed, even by the eye that had looked 
upon the King of Terrors and been quenched. 

Then he said calmly and in a clear voice, 
" I am dying, — I cannot see you." Bending over 
him I heard the only admission of pain that he 
had uttered. A suppressed intonation, — scarcely 
above a sigh, — breathed the single word, " sharp!" 
It was never repeated. The death-pangs, however 
keen, were borne in silence. 

Fixing on his watch a look of intense inquiry, 
he took it from its place by his bedside, wound it 
with a perfectly steady hand, and said, " At 
twelve o'clock I shall be gone." 

" If you are in the dark valley, my beloved, 
look unto the Lamb of God." 

Kneeling beside him, the last trembling prayer 
was poured forth ^n which we were ever to join 
on earth. After that he spoke not. Physician, 
clergymen, and neighbours, who had been hastily 
summoned, surrounded him, but he spoke not. 
He was no longer in communication with those 
we call the living. 

Gently and gradually respiration continued 
to shorten, but there was no resistance, no moan- 
ing. As the clock struck the hour of high noon, 
and the hand of his own watch touched the point 
of twelve, — he fell asleep, like an infant on the 
breast of its mother. 

It was on the 24th of June, 1850, at the age 

N 
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of nineteen, that he ceased to breathe. She who 
brought him into the world, and loved him as 
her own soul, had been strengthened to kiss the 
cold damps from his forehead, and close his un- 
quivering eyelids. Over the immovable features 
there came afterwards an exceeding beauty, such 
as they had never worn while he was a dweller 
in these tents of clay. Life-like, and untinged 
by " decay's effacing fingers," it seemed to speak 
the glorious liberty of the sons of God. 

An English artist, skilled in transferring the 
lineaments of the dead to the living canvass, was 
employed to take a sketch of him in the coffin. 
The outline of the brow and contour of the 
features, are correct, — but the expression of sad- 
ness is too deep, and the eye defective, both in 
colour and irradiation. It is like one who had 
entered the sepulchre, and the hues of life were 
staunched for ever. Still, as an effort of the pen- 
cil, it is fine, and as a copy of our lost jewel prized, 
though imperfect. 

On Wednesday, the 26th, at four in the after- 
noon, with mournful knell, and slow-paced pro- 
cession, the coffined dead, covered with white 
fragrant flowers, the last gift of loving friends, 
was borne to his narrow home. 

"Thou knowest. Lord, the secrets of our 
liearts; shut not thy merciful ears to our prayer; 
but spare us. Lord most holy, God most mighty. 
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holy and most merciful Saviour, thou most 
worthy Judge Eternal, suffer ns not, at our last 
hour, for any pains of death, to fall from thee." 

" I heard a voice from Heaven, saying, — 
Write, From henceforth blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord : even so saith the Spirit ; 
for thev rest from their labours." 

Glorious words ! floating out upon the summer 
air, from consecrated lips, with holy healing. But 
as the chosen band, his companions in study and 
in social joy, bore him down the stone steps, to 
the vault of the receiving-house, where he was 
for a time to rest, there was in one desolated 
heart the cry of Israel's bereaved, " Would to 
God that I had died for thee, my son^ my son /" 

Afterwards it was enabled to say, " Praise the 
Lord from the deeps. For his mercy endureth 
for ever." 

Thou hast gone hence, my beautiful ! 

For so thou wert to me, 
When summer in her glorious pomp 

Enrobed both vale and tree ; 
When round the trellis of thy home 

The vine entwining fair, 
With perfume of its choicest flowers 

Enrich'd the balmy air ; 
And when the full, solstitial moon 

Pour*d forth such floods of light. 
As though the crystal gates of heaven 

Were open'd to our sight. 
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I miss thee everywhere, my son — 

I miss thee everywhere ; 
Each nook, where side by side we sate — 

Sofa, or antique chair — 
The table, where thy books and pens 

Were with precision laid — 
The favourite watch thy fingers wound 

*Mid deatVs advancing shade — 
Yon burnished bell, that to thy side 

The heedful nurse would call — 
Alas ! how very a trifle moves 

A mother*s tears to fall. 

Again, with vivid tint returns 

Thy childhood*s cloudless scene — 
Thy truthful words — thy pious mind, 

Reflecting and serene — 
The haunts where thou wert wont to muse 

Amid the lone, green wood. 
And ** ivrite a story that should make 

Some lUde chUdren good** — 
Thy joy, the daily lesson o*er, 

Thy father's lawns to rove. 
Fast by thy little sister's side. 

Twin -like, and full of love. 



For hand in hand, and heart to heart, 

Their forms one shadow cast, 
As from the arbour's green recess 

Through gardens fair they past ; 
Or sought the margin of the stream 

That flow'd rejoicing by ; 
Or wander'd where the solemn grove 

Uprear'd its canopy. 
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Study, and sport, and nature's loye, 

Beguiled those happy hours — 
And thus thy first two lustrums fled 

Amid the thomless flowers. 

Then came the school-boy*s lot, to search 

For wealth of classic lore. 
And then to other homes transferred. 

My pupil wert no more — 
Yet duly still, at twilight hour. 

Thine image sought my side ; 
And dawn awoke the anxious prayer 

That Grod would be thy guide — 
For much I fear*d, as mothers will, 

Some hidden foe or strife — 
And knew thy nerves too keenly strung 

To rule the ills of Ufe. 

But throngs of painful memories rise, 

That I would fain forget. 
When on thy young and vigorous form 

Disease its seal had set ; 
The wasting flesh, the wearied heart, 

The eye's unearthly ray, 
The hectic, burning on the cheek. 

Its signal of decay ; 
The racking cough, that nightly rang 

Its death-knell on my ear. 
Which still, amid my broken dream 

I start, and seem to hear. 

Oh, prairies of the glorious West ! 

With all your gleaming flowers. 
Why stole ye back with rootless hopes 

To mock those fever'd hours ? 
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He loved those free, warm-hearted men 

Who grasp'd his stranger-hand, 
And fondly dream'd a home to choose 

In that delightfiil land. 
But nearer drew a spectral form 

To point with purpose stem 
The lonely traveller to that bourne 

From whence is no return. 



Ah ! hast thou fallen, our youngest one- 
Fallen from the parent-tree. 

Of whom I said, in all my toil. 
This same shall comfort me ? 

This same shall lay me in my grave. 
And dress my burial mould. 

And little deem'd this trembling hand 
Should close thine eyelids cold — 

And little deem'd to pour the moan. 
At morn and eventide, — 

" Oh, would to God, my only son. 
That I for thee had died.'' 

Fade, visions, fade ! ye rend my heart ! 

I bid ye hence, away ! 
Like Rizpah driving from her dead 

The strong- beak'd birds of prey ; 
For many a duty still is mine 

That morbid thoughts alloy. 
And many a blessing that demands 

The strain of grateful joy ; 
And I must gather up my strength. 

As best the wounded may. 
And arm myself anew, to run 

My desolated way. 
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There, there ! yeVe laid him in the tomb, 

And closed the vaulted door ; 
The harsh key grateth in its lock, 

And he returns no more. 
Be kind unto my precious child, 

Ye dead ! who there abide. 
As unsaluting thus he comes 

To slumber by your side ; 
For he was timid from his birth. 

And felt the intruder's fear ; 
And from the glance of coldness shrank. 

With ill-dissembled tear. 



And thou, my meek-souPd, sainted sire, 

Who so the boy didst love, 
Is thy spirit-arm around him thrown 

In climes of bliss above ? 
Didst give him welcome at heaven's gate. 

Thou who so oft didst bear 
That cherish'd darling of our love 

On thy prevailing prayer ? 
Divine Redeemer ! changeless Friend ! 

Whose mercies cannot fail, 
Wert Thou not with him when he trod, 

So mute, the shadowy vale ? 

Oh, weak and selfish earthly grief! 

Eestrain thy tides. Be still ! 
When He who lent reclaims His loan. 

Revere the unerring will. 
Father I 1 3aeld him back to Thee, 

Compassionate and strong; 
Thou lov*st the souls that Thou hast made, 

Thou wilt not do him wrong. 
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Dear Saviour ! whose baptismal dew 

His infant temples blest, 
Grant ns to meet him at Thy feet, 

In Thine eternal rest. 

He is gone. The sound of the quick footstep, 
the pressure of the earnest hand, the intense ex- 
pression of the deep violet eye, the love, and the 
hope, and the joy, have perished. Yet precious 
memories remain. A face beams upon me in 
my musing hours, ever young and, to me, ever 
beautiful. 

The youth for ever ! He is there. The part- 
ing hour hath not changed him. Time scattereth 
on us the hoar-frost ; but on him it shall never fall. 
Sometimes I walk alone, in his favourite paths, 
where my arm was wont to lean on his, and un- 
consciously say, " Ohy my son ! my son /" Can it 
be wrong to speak to him, an ever-living spirit, 
which God hath quickened and called home to 
Himself? 

His body reposes in the Spring Grove Ceme- 
tery, " waiting for the resurrection from the dead, 
and the life of the world to come." 



VIII. 
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" When pensive Twilight, mild and calm, 
Comes leaning on Reflection's arm, 
When o'er the throng of cares and woes 
Her veil of sober tint she throws, 
Wooing the spirit to repose, 

Remember me !** 

Many letters came in the dark season of 
bereavement, offering the balm of sympathy, and 
expressing that high appreciation of the deceased 
which is so soothing to those who mourn. 

One of the earliest obituary notices in papers 
at a distance appeared in the " Western Literary 
Messenger," an excellent monthly periodical, pub- 
lished at Buffalo, New York. A portion of it is 
here appended^ the descriptive passages which 
were comprehended in the previous sketch of 
his life being omitted. 
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ANDREW M. SIGOURNEY. 

" As we naturally feel interested in every- 
thing that concerns those who have endeared 
themselves to us by private or public worth, a 
few circumstances in the life of the only son of 
Mrs. Sigourney, who died in the latter part of 
June, at the age of nineteen, may be thought 
worthy of a brief notice. 

" The ways of God are indeed inscrutable. 
We often say, when the good, the gifted, the 
beautiful, are prematurely snatched away, that it 
is a mysterious Providence. So it might seem in 
the present instance. 

" He was of that sensitive temperament which 
shrinks from common observation, and never 
finds general appreciation ; and it was only when 
touched by the magic wand of affection, that his 
soul shone out in all its inherent beauty. To 
this almost womanly delicacy of feeling, were 
united a persevering industry, and an open, 
manly independence of character which scorned 
all hypocrisy and meanness. Had the destroyer 
delayed his coming, and he been permitted to 
h^ve executed his plans and settled in the West, 
where willing hands, gifted minds, and incor- 
ruptible integrity, are so much needed, he would 
no doubt have honoured the noble occupation he 
had chosen and the name he so meekly bore." 
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The republication of this notice, in one of the 
papers in the state of Illinois, was accompanied 
by the subjoined affectionate and eloquent re- 
marks : — 

" A friend may add to this imperfect bio- 
graphy, that the latter years of the young Sigour- 
ney fully answered the hopes entertained of his 
prematurely awakened intellect. His character 
was early formed, and, though softened and sub- 
dued, as all characters are when moulded by the 
gentle hand of woman, he was strikingly ener- 
getic and original. And perhaps the uniqueness 
of a mind far above the ordinary standard of 
youthful talent may be attributed to the fact, 
that until his bias was taken it was never sub- 
jected to the set exercises of schools, cramped by 
formularies, and cheated of its natural properties 
of thought and observation. The daily lessons 
abridged, the ready tact with which the son 
imitated the pursuits of the mother, his delicate 
feelings, and the tenderness with which he re- 
garded the relations of mother and sister, are 
severally arguments for that palpably neglected 
duty of mothers, home education and culture. 
With a student's habit of observation, sharpened 
no doubt by constant meeting with the miscel- 
laneous guests of the hospitality of his paternal 
home, the son professed, and never failed to avail 
himself of that self- protecting habit of studying 
and understanding the character of the friends 
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who sought his society, or whom he sought. But 
to the last, the diffidence of a nervous and sus- 
ceptible temperament prevented a full develope- 
ment of his social nature, though there were 
many to whom he was known, and by whom he 
was appreciated and loved. To his mother he 
was ' as the apple of the eye,' her only son, the 
youngest of his father's house and name, the 
second self of a cherished sister, worthy to be the 
daughter of such a mother as bore them both. 

" Fortunately, perhaps, disappointed in the 
dream of his youth, and the ambition of his later 
years, he turned his ready attention to a pursuit 
which has engrossed the loftiest minds, and had 
his life been spared, would doubtless have added, 
by a liberal education and a free and cultivated 
pen, to the continually increasing interest of the 
sublime science he had chosen to investigate. 
But in the morning of his days, with plans for 
the future carefully laid, and involving high and 
arduous responsibilities, behold 

^ He languished by the wayside, and fell down 
Before the noonday ;* 

his score of years yet uncounted in the records of 
Time and the register of Heaven. 

" Peace, sweet peace to his ashes, and for 
their sakes, who watched him * sinking into the 
childlike, peaceful sleep, whose dreams began in 
heaven, may the memory of the dead grow 
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brighter and lovelier as the living approach the 
Eden home of their loved and lost !* " 

The stranger-youth, who so loved the prairie 
and the unshorn forest, with their hardy denizens, 
fell not " writhout the meed of one melodious 
tear," from the green, warm-hearted West : — 

LINES, 

SUGGESTED ON BEADING AN ACCOUNT OF THE DEATH OF 
ANDBEW M., SON OF MBS. L. H. SIGOUBNEY. 

" He, the young and strong, who cherish'd 

Noble longings for the strife, 

By the wayside fell and perish'd. 

Weary with the march of life." 

H. W. Longfellow. 

While yet thy youthful dreams were bright 

Thy spirit pass'd away, 
To dwell in halls of holier light, 

Where shines an endless day. 

Oh ! is it not a glorious boon, 

While yet so young to die. 
To share the joys of heaven so soon 

With spirits blest on high ? 

A gifted mother mourns for thee ; 

No longer by her side. 
Thou 'It fondly linger, still to be 

Her solace and her pride. 

Fervid and pure the ties of love. 

That bound thee to this sphere ; 
Yet thou hast purer joys above. 

Than e'er were tasted here. 

Db Kalb, 111., Oct., 1850. J. W. G. 
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The last tribute to his memory, only an ex- 
tract from which we can allow space to insert, 
was originally published in a Monthly Maga- 
zine ait Cincinnati, Ohio. To the writers of these 
and other similar memorials, a mother mourning, 
yet not as those without hope, offers her heartfelt 
gratitude. 

ANDREW M. SIGOURNEY. 

"The removal of an original and inquisitive 
mind, especially from the ranks of the young, is 
a theme worthy of contemplation and study ; and 
when that mind has existed as the offspring of 
genius, and a reproduction of itself in a younger 
creation, the subject becomes invested with a still 
deeper interest. 

" He to whom this deserved tribute is due, 
was the only son of Mrs. Slgourney, whose name is 
familiar to all American readers. His brief life 
went out with the beauty of June, and we hope 
that heaven opened upon his eyes an eternal 
summer. From his birth he was peculiarly the 
object of his mother's love, and, giving token of a 
mind of singular activity, his education was com- 
menced in oral instruction, adapted to the neces- 
sities of an inquisitive but infant intellect, even 
before his ability to read. 

" To this early discipline of his memory, and 
the ingenuity by which it was trained and brought 
into action, may be attributed, in some measure, 
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the remarkably retentive powers of which he was 
possessed in after-life." 

Some of the circumstances of his life are next 
clearly and forcibly narrated, but as they are 
gathered from the foregoing pages, the reader 
will scarcely desire their recapitulation. 

" Notwithstanding his extreme diflSdence, he 
was singularly independent and self- thin king, and 
though highly sensitive and susceptible in his 
nature, the activity of the mind prompted him to 
an untiring industry in the prosecution of all he 
undertook. He mingled little in society, but 
none better knew its motives or understood its 
deceptions. He was affable to those who sought 
his confidence, but was preserved from false and 
designing friends, by that self-defending faculty 
of reading motives at a glance, as if some unseen 
and guiding power had interpreted them to him 
through the medium of a sun-ray, visible only to 
his eye. To a companionship that did not seek 
him for his own worth, he preferred the solitude 
of thought and the music of flood and forest, in 
communion with nature. A painful natural 
diffidence prevented that full developement of 
the social nature, necessary to the perfect har- 
mony of a character, so strikingly marked and 
original. Yet there were those, by whom his 
warm and confiding heart, when touched by 
kindness or roused to sympathy, will long be 
remembered, and to whom his image will ever be 
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dear. He was delicately framed, but symmetri- 
cally proportioned, with an erect and grace- 
ful form, and notwithstanding great muscular 
strength, his constitution, from its nervousness and 
susceptibility, was unfitted for the enduring ex- 
actions of toil, or the tumult of an active business 
life. He had a keen eye and prominent features, 
and delighted in those athletic exploits which 
give perfection to manly beauty in freedom of 
carriage and ease of attitude. His voluntary 
walks have extended from twenty-five to thirty 
miles, from which he would return with a soldier's 
step, admitting no sensation of fatigue. Thus 
varying the life of a recluse with such vigorous 
and exhilarating exercise, he found his reward in 
uninterrupted health, until the commencement 
of his final and fatal illness. 

" Peace to his rest. The affliction and dis- 
appointment of the mother at the early extin- 
guishment of a life which was to have perpetu- 
ated her own, to have supported her failing steps 
in age, and smoothed her descent to the grave, 
belongs not to me to describe. In the cup of 
sorrow mingles one sweet ingredient, — he died 
young, and thus in perpetual youth will come 
back to those who loved him. 



" And 80 farewell, 
Most loved and moum*d. Earth's toil and fever-strife, 
For which thou wert ill fitted, left thy bloom 
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Unmarr'd, untonch*d. Now naught remains of thee, 
Save a low mound, made green with dropping tears ; 
And in a few sad hearts a graven trace 
Of eye, and hrow, and voice, that only Death, 
With icy hand, can hlot." 
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THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY. 

The sceptred Summer rules in state, 

The rose is flushing deep, 
And Luna makes majestic Night 

Too beautiful for sleep ; 
Till Morning, in her dewy robe. 

Doth o'er the mountains peer ; 
Where thou didst love so well to roam. 

But yet thou art not here. 

Thou art not here whose infant cheek 

Was pillow'd on my breast ; 
Nor wilt thou cheer me, when my head 

Beside thine own shall rest ; 
Save with that lyelcome, mute and cold. 

Where dust to dust is spread ; 
The unmoved lip, the unraised eye, 

The welcome of the dead. 

Thou art not here the historic page 

With deep intent to scan, 
Or question old and wrinkled Time 

Of Nature and of Man. 
But dwelFst thou not where mists of earth 

No more the mind enchain ; 
And what was here in mystery clad. 

Doth make Heaven's wisdom plain ? 
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Thou art not here my hand to press, 

While midnight stole away, 
And truthful lay each impulse bare 

That moved thee through the day ; 
Some lofty motive, proud and high, 

Some purely-prompted deed, 
Whose tissued links another^s eye. 

Perchance, had faiPd to read. 

Thou art not here the ills to bear 

That mock our mortal trust, 
Xor feel again the hectic flame 

That burn'd thy youth to dust ; 
Nor may we know what glorious theme 

Delights thine ardent gaze ; 
For thou art of that spirit-land. 

Whose veil we may not raise. 

Thou art not here my prop to be. 

My beautiful, my brave ! 
But, ah, so brief the space that bars 

The living from the grave ! 
Methinks the syncope of grief 

111 suits our fleeting years : 
God gave, and God hath taken away, 

I praise him through my tears. 

IIartfobd, June 24th, 1851. 
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THE DEPARTED. 

Why combat thou back, departed one, 

Why com*8t thou back to me. 
When Autumn, with its first-dravm blood, 

Doth stain the maple-tree ? 
Is it because thy musing mind 

Did ever take delight 
In the lone hush of pensive thought 

That fading groves excite ? 

Why glid*st thou on when Winter sweeps 

The year's proud wealth away, 
And leaves it to the scathing blast, 

So old, and bare, and gray ? 
Is it because the lengthened eve. 

Her hearth-stone blazing free, 
The social page, the home-felt joy. 

Were aye so sweet to thee ? 

Why art thou here when Summer's smile 

Enrobes the scented thorn ? 
Is it because thine own young life 

Was *mid its roses bom ? 
Or that her hand did lay thee down 

On pillow cold and fair, 
And duly make its covering bright 

With turf and violets rare ? 
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Why art thou near when Spring unlocks 

The lowliest hlossom's cell ; 
Thou hud of fondly-cherish'd hope, 

That in its flushing fell ? 
Thy spirit-hreath is on my cheek, 

Yet naught can melt away 
The frost-seal on thy lips, or heave 

Thy hreast of sculptured clay. 

Why com*st thou thus with every change 

That marks the rolling year ? 
Is it because great Nature^s Book 

Was unto thee so dear ? 
Or to forewarn me that the clime 

O'er Jordan's wave draws nigh ; 
Where var3dng seasons have no place, 

And love can never die ? 



June 24th, 1852. 



198 * THE FADED HOPE. 



ANDREW'S BIRTHDAY. 

The vine looks in thy window, my fair son ! 
But thou art gone. 

Here is the vacant chair, 
Where thou, in solitude, with hook or pen 
Wert wont so long to linger. Here are gifts 
From friend or playmate, treasured carefully, 
And maps and pictures thou didst love to range. 
According to thy taste, on shelf or wall. 
Here is thy bed untenanted. 

Alas! 
Might I but lose the memory of the form 
That once lay there, so cold and rigidly. 
Lifted by strangers to its coffin-home 
All unresistingly. Were those the feet 
That traversed hill and dale with tireless bound P 
And those poor fleshless hands the same that clasped 
Mine own so close in dimpled infancy ? 
They pluck no more the violet, though it swells 
So near them, o'er yon turf-bound sepulchre. 

This is the day when first I saw thy face. 

And large bright eye, intensely beautiful, — 

The day for ever held a festival 

While thou wert with us ; when the gifts of home. 

And its sweet tokens, fell like summer shower 

Profuse on thee, our cherished plant of love. 
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Rememberest thou those joys ? 

They need not mar 
The higher joys of heaven, or be despised 
Even among angels. 

Thou art not less dear, 
Son of my soul ! because the spirit- veil 
Hath fallen between us. Wheresoe'er thou art, 
In the vast circuit of the universe. 
It is Our Father's House. 

I would not seek 
To know what mansion He assigns to thee. 
As though I felt a secret doubt of Him 
Whose wisdom errs not. 

Thou wert mine awhile, 
Within these tents of clay. Yet we who fade 
All, like the flower of grass, what arrogance 
To call aught here our oum, or to repine. 
When that mysterious being, bom of God, 
Changes its form, to pass from world to world 
At His command. 

I know thy deathless soul 
Communes with mine. I know it by the thoughts 
That, like a lightning-flash, are dropt by thee. 
I know it by the strong thrill at my heart. 
That none save thee could waken. 

By the joy 
So strangely mingling with this mother-tear, 
I know thou*rt near me, darling. 

Though the eye 
Perceive thee not, and the dull, mortal ear 
Must scan thy footstep and the cherish'd tones 
Of thy sweet voice no more, I am content ; 
And in my desolate loneliness pour forth 
Praise to thy God and mine. 

HartfobD; July 11, 1852. 
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